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TELL UE MORE 


It’s a long trip we’re on... 


A long time . .. a long way ... and home is long ago. 
Tell us more about home... 


Tell us how bright the dresses swirl when girls go into 
Putnam’s in the afternoon for cokes. Tell us they still 
laugh and joke and make a game with drops of water 


ABOUT HOME... 


of ships and submarines will be the power not only to 
destroy but to create, and build, a dream... 





Our dream of us. . . our dream of you we’re longing 
for ... Our dream of America we’re fighting for! 
e e e 


Here at Nash, when our war job is done, it will be our duty to 
convert all our war strength, all our war skill to production 


and wrinkled jackets off their soda straws. 


Tell us they’re still beautiful, still true as they were 
two years .. . one hundred and four weeks. . . seven 
hundred and thirty days . . . seventeen thousand five 


hundred and twenty hours ago. 
Tell us more about home... 


Tell us the church still stands and the rusted gate. 

Tell us the trees are gold as they ever were and bells 
sound clear on the autumn air and the reverend’s 
voice still leads a prayer... 


Tell us more about home... 


Because out here, the roar of motors in the dawn and 
the take-off of hundreds of planes and jets of flame 
from a thousand guns set a wild pulse beating and 

wild blood leaping . . . and the will to kill fires our brains. 


Tell us more about home... 


Tell us the power that built squadrons and hundreds 
of squadrons of planes and fleets and scores of fleets 





for peace. 


That means Nash will build more automobiles . . . even finer 
automobiles than the great Nash cars that are today proving 
their outstanding quality and economy. It means automobiles 
low in price... economical to drive . . . smart, comfortable, 
easy handling. It means all those things that will make an 
automobile a more useful, a more intimate part of what you 
want to do—when peace comes. 





This is our program. For we believe all of us owe to those who 
have fought to preserve it a strong, a free, a growing America 
where every man and woman can make their dreams come true. 


NASH 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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“WED RATHER 


say VES” 


We don't like to tell people that they'll have to wait to get 
a home telephone., We'd much rather say “yes” to requests 
for service. That's the way it always used to be. 

But the needs of war still have first claim on available 


telephone equipment and on telephone manufacturing facili- 


. ties and manpower. Delays in filling civilian orders just 


can't be helped. 


All of us telephone people sincerely appreciate your 


patience and understanding in this war emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Pinpoints are punched with this needle 


To fly a thousand miles and unload 
your bombs on a predetermined pinpoint 
calls for a super-compass, one that keeps 
its needle unfalteringly on North through 
dips, banks and turns, bumpy air or flak 
evasion tactics. It mustn’t be confused by 
thunder storms, or tempted from its aim 
by nearby piles of scrap iron. It must tell 
the truth—always. 


The gyro flux gate compass meets all 
these specifications. 

One of our jobs at the Army Air Forces’ 
Bomber Modification project here in St. 
Paul is to install this package of precision 
in Liberators. Surprisingly enough, the 
heart of the instrument is placed in a 
wing, as far as possible from engine and 
other magnetic interference. From the 
master mechanism, continuous readings 


* 


flow to separate dials at navigator, pilot 
and bombardier stations. 


Installing the gyro flux gate compass 
and navigation equipment is finicky work. 
It takes special knowledge of planes, plus 
skills and experience that aren’t gained 
overnight. Northwest Airlines is glad it 
could offer the men and the tools for the 


|i / 


job, glad it could draw on 18 years’ close 
acquaintance with planes and flight to do 


the job right. 


Soon we hope to put this experience to 
work again on peacetime problems. . . 
to help turn into actuality the bright 
promise of the coming Air Age. North- 
west Airlines, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CHICAGO . SN 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES 




















The heavenly chords of 











of celestial sweetness... 


bee Harp make 















I; as the poets say, the Harp is 
thrummed in Heaven, you will have a 
foretaste of angelic music when you 


listen with a;Scott. For a Scott brings 





you the vibrant resonance of each 
plucked ovine in a living performance 


... as it brings you every voice in the 
orchestra. 

The agclaim for the Scott has 
been wideneid by the thousands of sets 
at sea, bringing to our men on all the 
oceans newscasts and favorite pro- 
grams, fromhalfway ’round the globe. 
To these m , one of the first peace- 
time dreams to be realized will be a 
Scott by their own fireside, to bring 
them “everything that’s on the air.” 

You too will want to listen to a 


Scott— with pnbelieving ears. Can it 
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as you'll know 












possibly be allthat people say about it? 
The answer will come when you hear 
by record or radio, by Frequency 
Modulation or standard broadcasts, 
reproduction of music that is incred- 
ibly vivid, rounded and complete. 
At no time do you hear the Scott—only 
the instruments it reproduces. 

Send the coupon now, for the 
earliest announcements of Scott peace- 


time models. 
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DON’T SLOW DOWN VICTORY 


Fuel this winter is especially pre- 
cious. In your home, your office, 
‘won factory don’t waste it. Get 
rom every chunk of coal, every 
ounce of fuel oil, its full quota of 
heat. Do this for your own comfort, 
. .. and as your patriotic duty. 


Here are a few suggestions: Be sure 
to stop up all cracks, crevices. Close 
off rooms not in use and seal the 
doors. Use hot water sparingly. 
Open and close doors quickly. Don’t 
open windows except for sensible 
ventilation. Keep furnace thermo- 


stat as low as possible. Instead of 
burning up excessive fuel for indoor 
warmth, wear more warm clothing. 
And... watch your Venetian Blinds. 
They can help keep rooms warm, 
livable. Let them give you all the 
help they can. 


NOTE: In connection with Venetian Blinds, this may interest you. RUSCO manu- 
factures a Venetian Blind Tape with a big and distinctive advantage. This is RUSCO’S 


Jamous Montex Applico Tape. This tape displays a Neutratone or Monotone color 
outside. Yet, on the inside, it permits you to match the various color schemes of your 


house. Imagine how much this can add to any home’s attractiveness. 


The“RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 
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Demand for cars will mean employment 


One of these days jeeps and motorized vehi- 
cles will jounce along the rough road to final 
victory. Then the great automotive industry 
will begin shifting its gears to -peacetime 
production. Thousands of war veterans and 
workers will hope to find jobs making or sere 
vicing cars. Here’s why: 


Countless Americans want and need new cars and 
trucks for both pleasure and business... 


Accumulated savings in war bonds and banks 
today will help provide the needed purchasing 
power tomorrow... 


a Automotive producers will be ready to start turn- 
9 ° . ing out peacetime models within a few months 
es tC€Epllg Inot TBS after the termination of war contracts and the 


reconversion of plants... 


on th e. J 0 b 7) d, ay tee a vehicles will be required 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold Them for Peacetime Prosperi 


Nickel, too, will be employed...in peace 


Just as Nickel joins hands with steel and other 
metals to give Allied fighting men the finest battle 
equipment—so Nickel will help produce the peace- 
time trucks and cars that all the world will want. 


Not only in the automotive field but in the other 
major industries, Nickel will be in great demand 
because of its ability to add toughness, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special qualities to metals. 


Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and Stain- 
less Steel, will again turn to its peacetime purpose 
of helping to build better cars, homes, trains, tools 
and tractors—products that serve men and create 
employment. . 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited 
to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International N. T C. KE 8 ates Ine. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


World's at miners, smelters and 
ickeland Platinum mete 
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“Um hum-m ... too many late hours!” 


TurBINEs, generators and boilers 
are like people. Neither can keep 
round-the-clock hours without 
getting tired and worn down. 
Extra shifts of war production, 
with less time out for maintenance 
and repairs, have multiplied the 
conditions that cause accidents. 


Yet, in many cases, existing 


power equipment must be made - 


to last not only for the duration 
but perhaps well into the highly 
competitive post-war period. 


That is why so many concerns 


are making use of the unique 
protective features of Hartford 
Steam Boiler insurance. 


Hartford engineers, inspectors 
and underwriters draw upon the 
wide experience their Company 


has gained in 78 years of special- 
izing in this one highly technical 
line. Hartford has, by far, the 
largest field staff devoting full 
time to power-plant inspection 
—helping to prevent accidents 
before they can occur. Its ad- 
vice has often added years to 
the useful life of costly installa- 
tions. And its many field men 
are so located that they can be 
reached quickly. 


Your agent or broker can give 


you the details on how Hartford - 
‘Steam Boiler can serve your 


plant . . . and why the Com- 
pany is first choice, 
by a wide margin, 
among power- 
plant operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Govers: Bollers o Pressure Vessels « Steam, Ges and Dicsel Engines © Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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- LETTERS 


Autos—Still When? 


Your Oct. 2 article, “Autos—When?” states; 
“Romney thinks it may be as long as nine 
months from V-E Day to the day when the 
first car comes from an assembly line.” No 
such statement was made in my talk. I did 
discuss the time elements involved in recon- 
version, including the three reconversion 
periods of (1) lead time, (2) plant clear- 
ance, machinery reinstallation, and parts pro- 
duction, (3) commencement of assembly and 
build-up to volume assembly. 

If we had to start from scratch, it might 
take nine months. Fortunately, that is not 
the case. With proper preparatory planning 
and action before V-E Day, reconversion can 
be reduced to a three- or four-month, or 
even shorter, period. Failure to do this es- 
sential and time-consuming preparatory work 
before V-E Day will lengthen the reconver- 
sion period proportionately. Government 
failure to act has already lengthened it, if 
V-E Day comes before the first of.next year. 

GrorceE ROMNEY 
Managing Director 


Automotive Council for War Production 
Detroit, Mich. 











Mr. Romney’s letter quotes only half the 
NEwswEEK sentence, which read: “Without 
prompt action on men and materials and the 
clearing of government-owned machinery 
from the plants, Romney thinks it may be as 
long as nine months from V-E Day to the 
day when the first car comes from an ae 
sembly line.” 





Jaam, Saam, Guaam 

Kindly refer to Sept. 18 issue, your 
Chamorran verse: about Mr. Sam _ Sam. 
Should we say Jam, Sam, Guam with a short 
a? Or do the natives use the broad a? 


Maras. Ray DEIBERT 
Sac City, Iowa 


The unaccented a in Chamorro is pro- 
nounced as in “father” or, closer to Cha- 
morro, the Italian a as in “parla Italiano.” 


PooanD? 


Oomph! . 


Over our news broadcast last night came 
an item that Ann Sheridan had returned 
from a 60,000-mile trek of the China-Burma- 
India theater. Quoting your Battle Baby of 
Sept. 25, it said she was tired, had lost’ 
weight, and had said: “I never want to go 
back to CBI.” All we, or any other GI for 
hundreds of miles around here saw of her 
was a publicity-blurb picture in our theater 
paper. As far as we know, La Belle Sheridan 
was neither seen nor heard frem in Burma 
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“RESTONE anti-freeze 


Mhanioxs OF MOTORISTS have 
complefe confidence in “Prestone” 
anti-freeze because, year after year, 
it has given safe, dependable anti- 
freeze protection. They like it be- 
cause one shot lasts all winter. It 
doesn’t boil away. It won’t evaporate 
or lose effectiveness through “foam- 
ing.” At the same time it protects 
against rust and corrosion. 


This year, because the Mesneouds 
of our Armed Forces and our Allies 
for “Prestone” anti-freeze have been 
so great, there is a reduced supply 
available to civilians. All anti-freeze 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 0.P.A. RETAIL + 
The words “Eveready” and “Prestone” are registered CEILING PRICE PRESTRE 


trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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PRESTONE Zz 


vouRe OAFE..AND YOU ANOW IT! 


will be distributed in accordance 
with a state allocation plan devised 
by the War Production Board in con- 
junction with the Anti-Freeze In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 


This plan provides reasonable as- 
surance that all the nation’s motor 
vehicles will have anti-freeze protec- 
tion of some type. That means there 
will be a fair supply of “Prestone” 
brand anti-freeze, 
but probably not 
2nough to meet 
the demand in 
many localities. 


FER 
GALLON 


$ 65 FREEZE 
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IEEDLE BEARINGS 


can Improve the | 
Vacuum Cleaner, too... 


Once over the living room with tomorrow’s vacuum 
cleaner...and you'll say here’s one task that will 
be less of a chore in the future. For this new model 
can be a smoother running... faster cleaning... 
lighter ...easier-to-handle unit designed for a life- 
time of dependable service. 


What’s the basis for this forecast? Simply that 
these same advantages gained through the use of 
Torrington Needle ings in wartime production 
will be passed along to a host of new products de- 
veloped for postwar use. For example, the compact 
design...more efficient lubrication...lighter weight 
of this unique anti-friction bearing all contribute to 
improved operating performance and reduced costs. 

And if you use bearings in your products, you 
will undoubtedly want to investigate the sales and 
peoseotion advantages anti-friction Torrington 

eedle Bearings can give to your products. Listed 
here are a few of their principal features: 





1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


You will find complete information on types, sizes, 
and ratings, along with a list of typical Needle 
Bearing applications in Catalog No. 30-A. Send 
for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. ,SouthBend 21,Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
ond Needle Bearing Rollers’’ . 
New York + Boston « Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Toronto ~- London, England 











TORRINGTON \|\\|| BEARINGS 
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or the forward and intermediate sections of 
Assam, and other parts of India. 


Cet. S. LUMET 
Cri. Matr MEIER 
Crt. Bos GLopt 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


The case of CBI vs. the entertainment 
world exploded a fortnight ago in the Army 
paper CBI Roundup, with repercussions 
from Hollywood and Broadway ( NEwsweEeEk, 
Oct. 23). For CBI's last word see Fighting 
Fronts. 
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Through or Over 


Why not have the engineers throw pre- 
fabricated ramps over the top of the tank 





Acme via Army radiotelephoto 
Ramps are also possible 


blocks in this picture (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
25)? The foundations are already there. 


Prc. J. L. KENRICK 
Keesler Field, Miss. 


Sometimes they do. Prefabricated ramps 
to throw over walls and ditches are standard 
assault equipment but blasting away the 
blocks (a few seconds for each) is often 
quicker. 


PPP 


Payroll Deductions Postwar 

Payroll deduction for the purchase of War 
Bonds constitutes the greatest system for the 
encouragement of saving that has ever been 
developed in this country. Month after 
month the people I work for hold back a 
portion of my salary and put it into bonds, 
with the result that I have saved a good 
many hundred dollars which would other- 
wise have slipped through my fingers. What 
other plan will be available after the issue of 
War Bonds stops? How else can I arrange to 
save so much, and save it so regularly, at so 
little personal inconvenience? 

GEoFFREY F. MorcGAN 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


A postwar payroll deduction plan for sav- 
ings is very quietly being worked out in 
Washington. Details cannot yet be revealed. 


Poon 


Kimmel-Short Case 
Have been having quite some discussion 
on General Short, Admiral Kimmel, and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor and inasmuch as 
all participants are hospital-confined, would 
you furnish answers to these questions? 
1—Was there a statute of limitations that 
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The service flag you never see! 


It’s your flag. It’s everybody’s flag. It represents 
the 11,800,000 service men and women who rep- 
resent every American community. 

Today, in all those cities and towns, hundreds 
of thousands of earnest Americans are calling on 


their neighbors in the interest of the National 
War Fund. 


The need is greater than ever. More Ameri- 
cans are in service. More of them are abroad. 


More of our liberated allies must have medicine, 
food and clothing. 5 


Give to your Community War Fund, repre- 
senting the National War Fund. You’re not just. 
giving to the U.S.O. and War Prisoners’ Aid and 
United Seamen’s Service and the rest. You’re giv- 
ing to 11,800,000 stars on a flag. Youw’re giving to 
your own family and friends. 

Give as generously as you can. 


This advertisement is published by National Dairy Products Corporation in behalf 
of all service men and women—and especially the more than 7,400 National Dairy 
men and women in the nation’s armed forces. 


~ 
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Me . People with most 


to spend usually know 
best how to spend it. 
Watch who smokes 

Mar.soros! Merely 

@ penny or two more 
for infinitely more 
smoking pleasure. 


Cigarette of suceesstfial men and levely women 
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set forth a period of time in which they must 
be brought te trial? 

2—If there was such a statute, what was 
the latest date in which they were subject 
to trial? 

8—How many times have they signed 
waivers to date? 

4—If they are not brought to trial and 
they have not signed another waiver within 
the period of time stated in the last waiver, 
can they be tried? 


Joun RweNour 
Shreveport, La. 


(1 and 2) The statute of limitations which 
governed the case expired Dec. 7, 1948. (3) 
Each man signed one waiver agreeing to 
stand trial at any time. (4) Congress extended 
the statute of limitations to Dec. 7, 1944, and 
ordered the Army and Navy to make formal 
inquiries prior to that date to gather evidence 
for subsequent trials, if trials are warranted 
by the findings. Two boards of inquiry have 
been in secret session for, several months. 
Among the witnesses already heard: the two 
principals; Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
who was in Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941, as 
commandant of the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict which includes Hawaii, and who has 


‘been recalled from retirement to active duty 


on the General Board in Washington; and 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, who was Chief of 
Naval Operations at the time and is now 
commander of our European naval forces. 
Secretary of. Navy James V. Forrestal aw 
nounced last week he had received the report 
of the Navy’s board on Oct. 20 (for latest 
developments sec National Affairs). The case 
has been made a political issue on charges 
that the truth about Pearl Harbor was being 
suppressed because it’ might cast reflection 
on the Administration. 


PoOooe® 


_ Well Used 


In lecture after lecture here I am struck 
by the constant references to NEWSWEEK. 
Speakers quote the book and they read from 
it. They recommend it and they praise it! 


WiLu1aM M. FREEMAN 
U.S. Army School for Special 
and Morale Services 
Lexington, Va. 


Poor 


Moslems vs. Zionists 

It seems incredible that Congressman 
Emanuel Celler of New York, so active in 
Zionist affairs, should call the strong opposi- 
tion to plans to establish a Jewish state in 
Palestine on the part of Moslem people, 
especially those in India, “just gibberish 
propaganda put out by the British Informa- 
tion Service”. (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 25). 

The All India Moslem League, represent- 
ing nearly 100,000,000 Moslems of India, 
has strongly supported the position of the 
Arabs in Palestine and expressed its opposi- 
tion to Jewish immigration into Palestine. 

The Indian National Congress party, at 
its Tripuri session on March 11, 1939, passed 
a resolution declaring its full sympathy with 
the Arabs in_ Palestine in their struggle for 
national freedom and their fight against 
British imperialism. 

For the past several months I have re 
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Why Is 


| eres he’s down to earth about con- 

serving coal. That’s why he’s put- 
ting up storm windows. He knows there 
will be some shortage of coal going to 
householders, 


No less coal is being produced. More is 
being mined than ever before—with fewer 
men. Mine owners and miners alike are 
doing a splendid job. And there are 
ample rail transportation facilities. 


But certain grades of coal are going to 
be greatly in demand for war production. 
And, to make things worse, your local 





coal dealer faces a shortage in man- 
power, trucks and tires. 


So if you want to keep warm this 
winter, do everything possible to con- 
serve the coal: you can get. The little, 
common-sense things you can do will 
make your coal pile go 10% further— 
and save that much on your fuel bill. 


Install weatherstripping. Clean your 
furnace. Fire carefully, and avoid over- 
heating. Shut off unused rooms. Pull 
your shades low at night. For other sug- 
gestions, see your coal dealer. 


Lane up in the air 7 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we’re in a position 
to understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 






Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERB MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 











The Hearst Papers 
stand for Americanism and 
Genuine Democracy 


Some un-American disturbers and malcontents, advocates of Communism 
or Fascism or some other form of foreign despotism, are agitating for 
the boycott of the Hearst papers, because of our militant Americanism. 


We thank them for the compliment to the patriot- 
ism of our publications, and want to aid them in 
their dull-minded endeavor to publicize our Ameri- 


can principles. 


We state here, with all the force and frank- 
ness possible, our unalterable policies, so that 
those who desire to agitate against our princi- 
ples and our publications may have ample 
material for their crusade. 


The Hearst papers are American papers 
published for the American people. 


They support the American system of govern- 
ment, the American Constitution, American institu- 
tions and American ideals. 


They labor to maintain the American standard 
of living. 


They are opposed to the various forms of tyranny 
which our American forefathers came to this coun- 
try to avoid. 


- They are in favor of American independence, 
American rights and liberties, free speech, free 
assembly, freedom of thought and action, and free- 


dom of the press. 


They are advocates of rugged individualism, 
and of the industrial independence and enter- 
prise which have made our country the richest 
and greatest in the world. 


They are opposed to paternalism in government. 


They believe with Thomas Jefferson that the least 
governed country is the best governed country, pat- 
ticularly in view of recent political experiments, 
which have done nothing but prove that the most 











governed country is the worst governed country. 


They are opposed to Communism, Fascism 
or any form of despotism. 


They are opposed to intolerance, as well as to 
fanaticism. 


They are opposed to race prejudice and to class 
conflict. 


They believe in opportunity for all and 


equality before the law. 


They believe in the capitalistic system, so-called, 
which is the only practical economic system of 


proven worth and with adequate reward for merit. 


They believe in compensation in proportion 
to service rendered, and in no limit to the ex- 
tent of the compensation if the extent of the 
service is equally great. 


They believe in the creation of wealth through 
industry and the distribution of wealth in wages. 


They believe that the attempt to distribute wealth 
through theft is not only disastrous morally but 
economically, and means the ruination of industry 
and the destruction of all possible prosperity. 


They are opposed to any form of politics 


and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the lowest; 
and they believe ardently in the American sys- 
tem of politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised the lower 


strata to a nearer level with the upper. 


They believe in deportation of alien cranks and 
criminals, particularly those who came to this coun- 
try to find freedom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain the liberties 
which they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country to find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in this country 
the conditions which have brought adversity to other 


lands. 


They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. : 


They believe in genuine democracy, the rule of 
the majority. 


They believe that America should be for Ameri- . 
cans and that Americans should be for America. 


Those who do not approve of these policies 
would better not take these papers, because 
these are the policies which will be adhered to 
as long as these papers are published. 





This Editorial was written by 
William Randolph Hearst APRIL 21, 1935 




























DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





N. matter how fast your secretary 

answers the buzzer, you always have a 

wait ...a short while or long time. All 

too often when you need her instantly, 
she's not at her desk. 

But don't blame her for it! No, sir 

... old-fashioned, two-person dictation 

is the trouble. 

Why put up with this antiquated system? 

There is a better way to get notes, 

memos and instructions on record 

quickly and conveniently. 

It's the Dictaphone Method, 

and it helps you keep on 

top of your job. 


ws" three seconds flat 
rod — he Twitchell!" 
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Gone are worrisome waits and lost 
ideas when you use a Dictaphone 
dictating machine! You just pick 
up the speaking tube if you 
have the Acoustic type, or talk to 
the desk microphone or hand 
microphone if you have Elec— 
tronic equipment. With Dictaphone Elec— 
tronic Dictation, you can also record both 
ends of 'phone calls and, under proper 
conditions, over—the—desk conversations. 
Either type doubles your ability to get 
things done. Send for free descriptive 
booklet. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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ceived several editorials which appeared in 
both the Hindu and Moslem papers, strongly _. 
protesting against the resolutions in the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, and against Zionists’ efforts to es- 
tablish a Jewish state in Palestine or pro- 
mote further Jewish immigration there. 
S. M. AHMED 
Indian Trade Consultant and 
Correspondent for the Orient Press 
of India; Ltd., Delhi 
New York City 


POOL 


Little Flower’s Double 

An argument has arisen over the picture 
in NEwswEEK, July 24, of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle in New York. In the background 
there is a familiar figure which we say is 





3 International 
The Mayor’s mysterious double 


Mayor La Guardia—some of the boys dis- 
agree. The figure is on the left of the Gen- 
eral and he is wearing a straw hat. 


Sct. Vincent Ratty 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Although the likeness to Mayor La Guar- 
dia is strong, the sergeant is wrong. The 
mayor's double was not one of de Gaulle’s 
party. New York police decline to identify 
him but it is likely that he and the other 
three men in straw hats were part of a special 
guard detail since they appear in nearly all 
photos of de Gaulle taken that day. 





Ice in Nippon 

Ice water was introduced into Japan in 
1925 by a Jap restaurant operator from 
Seattle. Ice cream became popular in 1927, 
followed by. Eskimo Pie, Good Humor, and 
cones of colored, shaved ice. Dry ice cubes 
and ice packs were introduced in 1933. Iced 
tea and iced coffee became a national drink 
in 1932. Green-tea ice cream was developed 
in J@pan in 1932 and introduced in Chicago 
in 1933. These facts might be included in 
the radio program (NEwswEeK, Sept. 25) 
to correct the’ misinterpretation that the 
Japanese people “have never seen such 4 
thing as an iced drink.” 

James R, YouNG 

Pawling, N. Y. 
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“But it’s my last night, Dad—can’t another doctor go?”’ 


Sonay, SotprER—but when your fa- 
ther’s a doctor these days, the answer’s 
“No”! 

When you went off to join America’s 
armed forces, so did many, many thou- 
sands of civilian doctors. Today nearly 
half our physicians are on active duty. 

That means that all homefront doc- 
tors must work harder now than ever 
before. Each doctor has an average of 
1700 people dependent upon him day 
and night. 

So—the least that we here at home 
can do is everything in our power to help 
save our doctor’s time! Save his time 
for those who really need the doctor ur- 
gently. Save his time so that he will have 


time for us when we really need him. 


Here are four helpful things to do 
whenever anyone needs the doctor: 


PHONE HIM FIRST. Tell him briefly ex- 
actly what’s wrong. Let him decide 
whether he should come to see you, or 
you should go to him. 


Go To nmm—whenever you are able. 
House visits take time when someone 
else may need him badly. 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly, 
don’t postpone it; make it at his conve- 
nience so that he can plan his crowded 
hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE to the letter—so 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention. 


* * * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages published as a public 
service by Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
illustrated by Harry Anderson. Wyeth, pioneer 
pharmacists since 1860, are relied upon by your 
physician and druggist for quality, precision, and 
ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, biologicals 
(including penicillin and blood plasma), and nu- 
tritional products. 


SAVE YOUR DOCTOR'S TIME IN WARTIME! 
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The Cover—This notably charac- 
teristic photo of neral Mac- 
Arthur was taken as he sat in a 
military auto during a tour of 
an unnamed Southwest Pacific 
base prior to ‘the launching of 
the assault on the Philippines. 
See Fighting Fronts. - ( cial 
U.S. Navy photo) 








For Your 


Ceres. Hilda 
Loveman, our Art 
Editor, is functioning 
more like a war editor 
than a critic. As the Al- 
lied armies have been 
liberating Italy, France, 
Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands, they have re- 
turned to civilized hands 
some of the greatest historical art treasures 
of the world. Miss Loveman has been 

sy dispatching cable queries to our 








Hilda Loveman 
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foreign correspondents and checking re- 
ports with European art authorities now 
in America. 


At her request NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent Al Newman was one of the 
first to visit the air-conditioned chalk 
caves which were the secret hiding place 
of much of the priceless art of the Neth- 
erlands—paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Hals, Van Gogh, and many others. At her 
request an interview was. obtained with 
the greatest living artist, Pablo Picasso, en- 









abling her to write the first comprehensive 
piece on his life during four years in Nazi- 
occupied Paris. 


The consequence has been that in 
the past ten weeks her department has 
carried seven stories concerned with the 
impact of the war on the art world—many 
of which probably did not appear in your 
newspaper. This is because we have al- 
ways recognized the influence of art in 
our daily lives, never accepting the tradi- 
tional attitude that art is a highbrow mat- 
ter to figure in the news only when 
sensationalized. 


Newsweex long ago took art from 
its ivory tower, bringing you art news, 
written for the lay public in a lively man- 
ner, yet which has brought continual 
plaudits from the experts. Always a cul- 
tural measure of man’s civilization, art 





today bears an increased importance to 
the well-informed individual. It has a 
vital and direct influence on all of our 
lives, determining the type of homes we 
live in, the clothes we*wear, and, through 
industrial design and advertising, many 
of the products we buy. 


Hilda Loveman, NEwswEEx’s Art 
Editor, is a critic of considerable stature. 
She is currently preparing a critical study 
of the controversial painter Nahum 


. Tschacbasov for a monograph to be pub- 


lished this winter. She was a judge for 
the purchase of paintings from the im- 
portant Pepsi-Cola art competition now 
showing at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Miss Loveman is also an excellent 
reporter. Among her recent achievements 
was cracking the taboo surrounding the 
poet and painter e.e. cummings to gain 
the first interview that he had ever grant- 
ed to a critic. 


Some of the most important news 
of our era stems not from war and politics, 
but from the great cultural and scientific 
advances we are making. NEWSWEEK'S 
fourteen specialized departments, from 
Art and Books through Medicine and 
Science, are edited by recognized experts 
in their fields, each contributing his im- 
portant segment to a well-rounded news 
picture—enabling us to fulfill our job of 
providing you with a balanced under- 
standing of our time. 
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To fight the “bulls” resulting from mis- 
counts and guesswork ... the “bulls” 


that charge in and rip up production 


schedules where no up-to-the-minute - 


operating records are available . . . this 
requires complete, plant-wide Coxntrol 
based on Veeder-Root Counting De- 
vices installed on every production ma- 
chine. Then you will be able to detect 
and correct mechanical conditions that 
threaten shortages or over-runs ... to 
see maintenance-needs well in advance 
of danger-points ... to control high- 
speed runs ... and to tighten inter- 
departmental timing and co-ordination 
so that final assembly is not tied up, nor 
shipments to the fighting fronts held up. 


If you have any responsibility of any sort 
in war production of any type, see what 
you can do to make every stroke of work 
count for more than ever before ... by 
keeping everything ‘under Coxntrol, 
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_ What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The President is annoyed at the WLB 
for passing him the Little Steel wage case 
before the election; board officials ex- 
plain that the problem was too hot to 
hold any longer . . . There’s less chance 
than previously that the old-age annuity 
payroll tax will be frozen again by Con- 
gress at 1%; the usual opportunity to at- 
tach a “freezing” rider to vitally impor- 
tant legislation to avoid a veto is missing, 
and the 2% rate becomes effective auto- 
matically on Jan. 1... OPA Administra- 
tor Bowles has warned businessmen who 
want to leave the OPA that if they quit 
he will have to appoint professors and 
professional bureaucrats to fill their places 
... Some of the White House answers to 
- Dewey's speeches are being written 
by Administrative Assistant Jonathan 
Daniels. 


UNRRA’s Polish Problem 


Although the UNRRA’s full-dress mis- 
sion to Moscow has been canceled be- 
cause the Russians informed Director 
Lehman that it would be inconvenient to 
receive him now, plans to get relief to the 
Poles are proceeding. Strangely enough, 
simultaneously with the Kremlin’s mes- 
sage that Lehman should not come now, 
the Soviet-sponsored Polish Committee 
of National Liberation invited an 
UNRRA mission to Lublin and agreed 
to UNRRA supervision of relief distribu- 
tion there. Officials, who had given up 
hope of getting into. Russian-controlled 
territory, have hastily assembled a dele- 
gation. John Gregg, an official in Her- 

rt Hoover’s relief organization in the 
last war, will head the group which will 
leave as soon as—and if—Russian transit 
visas arrive. 


Congressmen’s New Chore 


It’s far different in Washington now 
than when job hunters filled congress- 
men’s offices in search of a lift onto the 
Federal payroll. With prospects that the 
war may end soon and cut large numbers 
of government workers from the payroll, 
Many are beseeching their representa- 
tives and senators to aid their release 
from their war-agency positions to private 
industry. The turnover has become so 
high that even a call from Capitol Hill 


may not help; some workers who have 
well-paid outside jobs awaiting them 
can’t obtain releases arid are thus barred 
from working until three months after 
quitting the government. 


Aviation Lines 


Aircraft engineers are inclined to dis- 
courage civic planning for postwar air- 
ports, inasmuch as aircraft designed for 
future private flying may require facili- 
ties which cannot be anticipated now 
... U.S. airlines, especially Pan Ameri- 
can, are worried over the possibility that 
the government may agree at the world 
air conference in Chicago next week to 
share Hawaiian landing fields with the 
British . . . The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce is pressing Congress for crea- 
tion of a permanent international tech- 
nical group which would foster world- 
wide uniformity in aircraft equipment. 


Hull and the Campaign 


Some of F.D.R.’s intimate advisers are 
urging him to ask Secretary Hull to make 
at least one speech before the election 
because of the weight his words would 
carry on postwar reconstruction and 
world peace organization. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Berle has led in favoring 
such a move. Aside from the fact that 
Hull has been suffering from a throat 
ailment, he would probably be reluctant 
to take the stump, even for one speech, 
because he has taken the position that 
vital foreign-policy matters should not be 
handicapped by partisanship. Hence the 


President has refrained from even for- - 


warding the suggestion to Hull. 


Liberated Airmen 


In contrast to Americans imprisoned in 
Bulgaria, U.S. prisoners of war recently 
flown out of Rumania were actually 


treated moderately well as long as they 


didn’t try to-escape. But their diet, con- 
sisting of black bread, cabbage soup, 
and eggplant, was so sparse that they 
sold their Red Cross cigarettes to their 
guards to buy additional food.. A pack 


‘ was worth 20 pounds of sugar, a dozen 


eggs, or three or four chickens. Attempted 
escapes were punished by beatings and 
by penalties imposed on the whole camp. 
In contrast, Russian prisoners were so 


badly treated that half died. 


National Notes 


A number of congressmen who have 
franked out form letters explaining GI 
rights and benefits report a highly fa- 
vorable political response . . . Whether 


or not the Philippines are granted their 
independence before July 4, 1946, the 
U. S. will care for the people until they’re 
back on their feet . . . Supreme Court 
observers say Chief Justice Stone is at- 
tempting to rule the sharply divided 
high tribunal with a firmer hand this year. 





Trends Abroad 


White there’s considerable affection 
between ex-King Carol and his son Mi- 
chael, diplomats don’t believe Michael’s 
advisers will allow his father to reenter 
Rumania . . . London political observers 
think Herbert Morrison, Laborite Minis- 
ter of Home Security in the Churchill 
government, may lose his seat in Parlia- 
ment unless Churchill backs him or un- 
less the Conservatives withdraw their 
own candidate. Morrison, who has been 
under fire because of the release from 
detention of Sir Oswald Mosley and 
Capt. Archibald H. M. Ramsay, faces a 
fight with the Communist William. Rust 
. . . The Japs are so pinched for wood 
that Tokyo has started a campaign to 
discourage the use of wooden chopsticks 
. . . Oddest cargoes being flown over the 
Hump into China are huge packages of 
U.S. printed yuan dollar notes (pegged 
at 20 to the U.S. dollar); Lend-Lease 
furnishes transportation but China pays 
for the printing . . . There’s a steady 
flight of quislings from the Baltic States 
to Sweden, which declines to harbor 
them and sends them on to Germany. 


Argentine Armament 


Diplomatic advices from Buenos Aires 
report a generally unnoticed growth in 
Argentine munitions manufacture, with 
German guidance and assistance. Some 
German firms are said to be obtaining 
rich contracts to build military barracks 
on all frontiers; German technicians and 
military experts are believed to be reach- 
ing the country incognito by devious 
routes. Members of the Graf Spee crew 
who did not escape from the country are 
reported to have been released from con- 
centration camps to aid in the munitions 
program. Small-arms and tank manufac- 
ture is being greatly increased. These de- 
velopments are regarded.as an answer to 
Brazil’s military might, built up with 
U.S. aid as a hemispheric defense 
measure. 


Panama Coup Attempt 


Look for Arnulfo Arias to attempt a 
coup d'état to restore himself to the 
Panamanian Presidency at about election 
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time. Ever since he was ‘deposed by a 
_— revolution in October 1941, he has 

n ambitious to regain office and has 
built up substantial support within Pan- 
ama. The coup is planned to coincide 
with the elections on the theory that the 
U.S. will be too preoccupied with do- 
mestic affairs to pay any attention to 
Panama despite the strategic importance 
of the Canal. Arias also believes—rightl 
or wropgly—that Dewey, if elected, will 
not wish to start his administration with a 
show of force against Panama. Besides 
support within his own country, Arias is 
helped by an anti-U. S. group in Buenos 
Aires which is anxious to stir up trouble, 
even though it knows. the ex-President 
has no chance of regaining control. 


Canadian Notes 


Synthetic-rubber elastic thread will be 
released soon for the manufacture of 
girdles . . . The Dionne quints are being 
lined up in Hollywood for another movie 
. . » Western Canada looks forward to 
supplying many of the horses needed to 
restore production on European farms 
... The RCAF is orpenins its own hos- 
pitals because it’s dissatisfied with the 
hospitalization plans of the Defense De- 
partment. 


Occupation Plans | 


Although there’s little likelihood that 
the U.S., Britain, and Russia will settle 
on a detailed policy for the occupation 
of Germany before F. D. R., Churchill, 
and Stalin hold their next meeting, sub- 
stantial agreement has been reached on 
one point: The policy will be a joint one. 
Each government participating in the oc- 
cupation will appoint a high commis- 
sioner. These will sit together in a central 
spot, possibly Berlin. ayes they will es- 
tablish occupation policy which then will 
be apvlied by the military commander 
controlling the particular zone. Austria 
will also be occupied jointly, but con- 
trolled by a separate commission. 


Spain and Britain 

Certain influential Spaniards, espe- 
cially in the army, have a casting in- 
terested glances toward London as a 
result of the proposed British-Western 
European alliance. These Spaniards feel 
that after the Allied victory Spain’s fu- 
ture could best be safeguarded by a close 
alliance with Britain, since the latter 
would — be interested in—and re- 
sponsible for—keeping Communism out 
of Western Europe and, therefore, out 
of Spain. These plans would be contin- 
gent upon the removal of Franco and the 
Falange. 


Foreign Notes 


The possibility that the British Gov- 
ernment may continue in peacetime the 
use of wartime identity cards, a common 
Continental police aid, is causing a good 
deal of debate in London . . . Antonio 


‘ 








Villalobos will resign soon as head of the 
Partido de la Revolucién Mexicana and 
will be succeeded by Mexico City’s for- 
mer mayor, Rojo Gémcz . . . Berlin’s con- 
fused and false warnings that the Allies 
would land at Calais and Dunkerque on 
D Day were caused by the misleading 
movements and strange appearance at 
sea of the recently disclosed portable 
ports (pictures, page 40) . ... King 
George’s secretary, Sir Alan Lascelles, 
has been searching London’s royal files 
for protocol precedents that were fol- 
lowed by King George V when Germany 
surrendered in 1918. 





Unpopular Liquor 


Dealers holding stocks of imported 
brandies, rums, and other liquors which 
sold heavily during the shortage expect 
to take advantage of the holiday buying 
rush to move them onto the market. This 
will be done at a sacrifice, if necessary. 
With another alcohol holiday probable, 
the demand for domestic liquor is expect- 
ed to be greater than for substitute im- 
ports. Many dealers believe that this may 
be their last opportunity to dispose of 
unpopular brands; they also fear that the 
war may end without enactment of legis- 
lation to refund the additional $3 per 
gallon war tax which they have already 
paid on these goods. 


Search for Technicians 


A quiet scramble for research direc- 
tors and technicians of all sorts is under 
way. Many companies, forced by war 
needs into unfamiliar fields, are now 
ready to tackle new postwar markets and 
are laying their expansion plans, Needing 
the best technical 1 help, they’re lurin 
men who have achieved reputations and 
important positions with some of the 
country’s great corporations. The bait, of 
course, is higher salaries and often a 
share in prospective profits. Although 
many of these men cannot now leave war 
jobs, a large-scale moving about is ex- 
pected as soon as war production begins 
to ease off. 


Alcohol Battle 


Following the WFA’s. intimation that 
none of next year’s sugar crop will be al- 
located to industrial alcohol, distillers 
and sugar brokers are fighting over grain 
vs. sugar for alcohol. East Coast indus- 
trial-alcohol manufacturers who would 
have to convert their facilities to use 
grain have prepared Eg statis- 
tics to support their argument that su 
supplies will be ample. They o tooged 
change-over to the use of grain use 
it would not only double the cost of pro- 
duction but result in a smaller output. 
In -y na hme Pate from grain the yield is 
25% less than from sugar; also 40% more 
labor is required. But the sugar brokers, 
who would like to see the change-over to 


- grain because it would mean more sugar 
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for them to handle, dismiss the figures of 
the alcohol producers b describing them 
as both incomplete and “garbled. 


Business Footnotes 


War Department transportation ex- 
perts, regarding railroad estimates as in- 
adequate, may make their own field sur- 
vey to determine whether the Westem 
roads’ equipment is sufficient to meet 
stepped-up transportation needed for the 
Japanese war . . . Government officials, 
recalling that removal of controls after the 
last war brought 20-cent sugar, are pri- 
vately convinced that rationing and price 


_controls must be continued . . . Estimates 


of postwar auto materials costs: rubber 
tires, up 50%; electrical equipment, up 
25%; steel, up 10 to 15%; upholstery, up 
20%; glass, about the same as before the 
war. 





Miscellany 


One congressman recently back from 
Britain reports that Sir Harry Lauder, 
now 74, is planning a postwar “farewell” 
tour of the. U.S.; it would be his eight- 
eenth . .. Walter Winchell’s air sponsor, 
Jergens Lotion, has a spare news com- 
mentator standing by on Sunday nights 
in case the columnist’s broadcast is cen- 
sored completely and the time has to be 
filled . . . A novel based on the life of 
John Peter Altgeld, Democratic governor 
of Illinois (1893-97) who attracted na- 
tional attention by pardoning the leaders 
involved in the Haymarket Riot of 1886, 
is being written by Howard Fast for 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


Movie Lines 


Sol Lesser, producer of “Stage Door 
Canteen,” is planning a sequel titled 
“Canteen in Paris,” shot in London and 
the French capital and featuring top Eu- 
ropean entertainers . . . Marc Connelly 
has completed a film fantasy for RKO 
starring Cary Grant as a man who wishes 
he had never been born and gets his wish 
. . » John Considine, the M-G-M_ pro- 
ducer, is seeking rights to a film biog- 


- raphy of Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt 


Jr., who di 
Press Notes 


The major news agencies are rushing 
plans to set up bureaus on Guam for 
closer coverage of the Pacific war; Joseph 
A. Bors, a member of the International 
News Service Washington bureau, will 


in Normandy last July. 


— circles that Admiral Nimitz 
ill establish a headquarters there though 
maintaining that at Pearl Harbor. 























It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 




















No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

We try our best to accommodate guests 
who drop in unexpectedly, on the only basis 
that’s fair and square for all—first come, first 
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The wise thing todo—and more 
travelers are doing it every day— 
is to make your Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania reservation well in advance. 
Far enough so that 
we can confirm it. 


That’s the. first of 
what we call our 
“Three Golden Rules 
of Wartime Travel.” 
The others are: Can- 
cel unwanted reservations imme- 
diately ... release your room just 
as early as possible on the day 
of your departure, 


oO. 











Hotels today are operating un- 
der severe handicaps. Many more 
guests are being accommodated, 
with reduced personnel and a 
shortage of equipment. 


In spite of these handicaps, you'll 
find that Hotel Pennsylvania ser- 
vice is being maintained at a re- 
markably high level. . . 


You can still count on a comfort- 
able room, with ea famous Statler 
bed ... delicious meals that are a 
triumph under rationing . . . the 
restful relaxation you need, even 
in these wartime days. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Fifty Political Writers Find a Dewey Trend-but F.D.R. Holds Lead 


Who will win this year’s Presidential election? How 
many electoral votes do you believe each will get? What 
factors will most influence the outcome? Whose election do 
you believe would be to the best interest of the country? 
Which party will control the House and Senate? 


With its established previewing system, Periscope put 
these questions to 50 Washington political writers known 
for their ability to analyze clection trends. Their answers, 
presented here, are based on today’s outlook. 


Highlights of the Preview: 


@ In contrast to his showing in the last Periscope Preview 
(Aug. 14) Dewey has improved his position. Then the writers 
divided 2-to-1 in predicting F.D.R.’s election; this time the 
division is only 4-to-3 in Mr. Roosevelt’s favor. 


@ In answering a question put to assure against personal 
prejudices in the returns, 24 correspondents said they be- 
lieved that Dewey’s election would be to the best interest of 
the country; 22 favored the President, and 4 were undccided. 


@ On electoral votes, the average of the forecasts gives 
F.D.R. 294, Dewey 237. (One of the 50 correspondents 
did not reply to this question.) In August, before the 
Southern revolt was quelled, six electoral votes were given to 
“other candidates.” 


GAs in August, F.D.R.’s conduct of the war and planning 
for peace were cited prependerantly as the factors likely 
to keep him in office. Popular desire for a change and CIO 
leftist support of the President were the principal reasons 
given by those predicting Dewey’s election. 

@ In the view of the correspondents, chances that the Re- 
publicans will capture control of the House if F.D.R. is 
reelected have diminished. On the basis of the August Pre- 
view, the correspondents divided 5-to-2 in predicting a Re- 
publican majority; this time they split 3-to-2. Only one writer 
thought the Republicans would control the Senate; another 
foresaw an anti-Administration coalition. 


DETAILS OF TITLE PREVIEW 
Each of the 50 political writers was asked to answer the five 
questions on the basis of the present political situation. The ques- 
tions and a summary of the answers: 
1—Which candidate do you expect to win this year’s Presi- 
dential election?” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt..............ccccscccssscesssecceseccssseeessses 29 
MBRORIAG BED OWO 5.5.6. .occsesiocincessisvczeniotdinnntvlakent 21 
(In August, the poll showed: Roosevelt, 33; Dewey, 17.) 





®The composite view of 118 state political experts comprising NEwswikEk’s 
Election Trends Panel (Nrmwsweek, Oct. 23) also found a surge in favor of 
Dewey, with the election in doubt. The final Election Trends survey will be 
published next wee... 


2—If you had to guess at this date, how many electoral votes 
would you estimate each man will get? 
Answers to this question ranged from a forecast of 438 for 
Roosevelt to a majority of 330 for Dewey. 
Average of the forecasts on the electoral vote: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt................0008¢ Rey KS 294 
FRIIS Tl, TWO vince cs onieseesteesissecervesevvcvesoveneseptan senpowedd 
(August poll: F.D.R., 296; Dewey, 229; Others, 6.) 
8—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important 
causes influencing this outcéme? 
Chicf answers from those predicting a Roosevelt victory: 


Conduct of the war and international affairs.............. 38 
Doubt of Dewey’s ability... cseeeesneeceeeeeeeeenees 10 
F.D.R.’s ability to maintain his appeal... pa 
Labor and left-wing support of FLD R.A... eee 4 
Dewey’s failure to present a programa... ccs 2 
RE OE ee ae ere Sere 
Chicf answers from those predicting a Dewey victory: 
Dissatisfaction with F.D.R. and need for a change....16 
CLO and leftist support of FLD Ro. eeeeeeeeeeeee ll 
Roosevelt's health and dislike of Troman...............0 7 
I aestheticians stiahaaateninianbain: 5 
Disapproval of the conduct of the warn... cece 5 
Dissatisfaction with Administration’s domestic record... 4 
Democrats’ loss of special group support... 4 
ST IIE io sssesseinveirnesinievernmnmatnniicstonaioanipabibiens 2 


4—Whose election do you think would be to the best interest 
of the country, that of Roosevelt or Dewey? 


NE BS. RIN ssi cssnsiersetinnckendevepassnceigeussconpdovinowesed 24 
Franklin 1. Roosevellt...c.....ccccccsccssssssesseusscecessconsenssereers 22 
MMO CHAS. .o.soc. ccs onserecadcccceaek vo esc Ow eta 4 


(August poll: Dewey, 23; F.D.R., 21; Undecided, 6.) 
5—In the new Congress, which party do you think will have a 
majority in— 
The House? 


EE RE ET 
ADEMMPETARS...Abiekssosei.descncuvsinvooevstccecececocbeeeebetnaten centers 19 
nt SE OR ES 1 
The Senate? 

i | TTT a: eS ] 
AD EAINOIARS cs MIR Ls op Skip ccecsvicodencnnryos Get scencGes MRD eee coke 48 
Anti-Administration Coalition ...........ccccccccccecsssscesesssceceee 1 


(August poll—louse: Republican, 35; Democratic, 14. Senate: 
Republican, 4; Democratic, 46. ) 


To be noted— 


Whereas in August many of the correspondents’ predictions 
were mma by the condition that the European war continue 
beyond Nov. 7, answers this time were categorical. Four of those 
who predicted F.D.R.’s election in August switched to Dewey. 

Five participants predicting F.D.R.’s election preferred Dewey; 
one preferring the President predicted Dewey. 

Only 37 panel members estimated the number of seats each 
party would hold in the House and Senate. Their average indi- 
cated Democrats would hold 212 House seats; Republicans, 219, 
and others, 4. In the Senate the average indicated 53 Democratic 
seats and 42 Republican. The seat of Progressive Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette Jr. of Wisconsin is not at stake. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 








Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 

Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 
Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 
Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune 


George B. Bryant Jr, Wall Strect Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
ames J. Butler, Newark Ledger, others 
Turner Catledge, New York Times 
Marquis W. Childs, United Feature Svndicate 
Mary James Cottrell, Nashville Bamner, others 
Cecil B, Dickson, Gannett National Service 
- Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor William C. Murphy Jr. 
eter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Association Tohn ©” 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 
Stephen V. Feeley, Buffalo Cotrier-E«press 
Truman T, Felt, St. Louis Star-Times . 
Nat 8. Finney, Minneapolis Star-Joornal & Trifune 


Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 
Mark Foote, Booth Newspapers 
Warren B, Francis, Los Angeles Times 
Bulkley Griffin, Hartford Times, others 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch {ay G. Hayden, Detroit News 
illiam K,. Hutchinson, International News Service 

Edward Jamieson, Houston Chronicle, others 
Robert E. Kennedy, Chicago Times 
Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 
Paul R, Leach, Chicago Daily News 
Radford E. Mobley Jr., Detroit Free Press, others 

r., Philadelphia Inquirer 
Donnell, New York Daily News 
D. Harold Oliver, Associated Press 
Ralph W. Page, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Drew Pearson, United Feature Syndicate 
Robert L. Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal 





Nathan W. Robertson, PM 
omas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance . 
Clif Stratton, Kansas City Kansan, others 
Mark Sullivan, N.Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate 
Mark Thistlethwaite, Indianapolis News, others 
Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago Sun, others 
Ray Tucker, McClure N aper Syndicate 
Charles Van Devander, ‘New York Post 


Home Dailies 
Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, others 
Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 


others ; 
Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hili Publications, others 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League of 


Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
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EXAMPLE: 


“yiore luxurious over-weather travel 


now a certainty” 


By SACK FRYE, PRESIDENT 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Before the war, we at TWA began work on a 
super-luxury plane. The Constellation — built 
to carry 57 passengers in air-conditioned, over- 
weather comfort at pursuit ship speeds — is 
now in military service. 

The kind of thinking that produced the new 
Constellation has not stopped. In the future, 
you may count on amazing travel luxury in 
faster giant planes. It’s a postwar certainty. 





AiResearch “comfort- protected” airliners 


HEN PEACE COMES, you'll find how wartime 
aviation engineering has opened the sky roads. 
paved them for commercial flight. Then, you will 
experience in airliners many of the developments 
that have given our warplanes new flying advantages. 
Yes —and new flying comfort. That will-be 
AiResearch’s part. 
For instance, from our military developments for 


high-altitude flying will come “comfort-protected” * 


cabins. These will be equipped with an AiResearch 
control which eliminates altitude-pressure-changes 
that cause headaches, dizziness and ear-popping.. 





“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems « Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control! Systems 


This AiResearch control seals a low altitude inside 
the cabin . . . keeps you in “living room comfort” 
while your airliner takes off, while it lands and even 
when it flies thousands of feet high! 

There will also be AiResearch temperature control 
systems to keep your cabin cozy-warm through sub- 
zero weather, refreshingly-cool through the tropics. 
And smoke-free and odor-free at all times. 

Yes, the “know how” we are gaining today will 
make your life more pleasant tomorrow — on sea 
and ground, as well as in the sky. AiResearch 
Manufacturing-Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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Washington 





mn emer Re aC 


Trends 








Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 


The Periscope 





Washington views Moscow’s announcement of progress toward 
a Polish settlement (see page 61) as merely a hopeful sign. Ex- 
perts think months or years may pass before the full extent of 
Russia’s aims in Poland are disclosed. Meantime, Poland will 
remain a barometer of the durability of the peace. 


The issue posed by the Polish question is: Will Europe’s peace 
rest on mutual confidence or a new balance of power? Full 
Polish independence would allay Britain’s uneasiness over Rus- 
sia’s Continental aims. But Russian dominance of foreign policy 
and commerce in Poland and Eastem Europe would force 
Britain to organize a counteralliance in the west. A recovered 
Germany could become the fulcrum in the shifting scales. 


Churchill's talks with Stalin were aimed at bringing Russia’s 
policy in Eastem Europe into line with Britain’s policy in the 
west. Britain wants cross-Channel allies, not puppets and trade 
monopolies. 


Washington will back Britain through thick and thin. Joint ap- 
peals to Russia will follow this line: Have a sphere of influence 
in Eastern Europe if you wish, but respect national sovereignties 
and our right to trade there. 


War production is holding a good level generally but Army, 
Navy, and WPB planners are far from satisfied. In view of the 
climactic tasks ahead, officials are calling, not for plateaus, but 
for new peaks in output of specialized war matériel. : 


September output of vital heavy-artillery ammunition met 
schedule (some $41,000,000 worth) but is far from over the 
hump. December calls for a $61,000,000 production and January 
for $70,000,000. New facilities haven’t been installed as rapidly 
as had been hoped. Special-purpose machine tools and the 
perennial manpower shortage are bottlenecks. 


Production of combat transports and supply ships, keys to Pacific 
success, gained in September. But here, too, planners are wor- 
ried by steep percentage rises needed during the coming months. 
And, so far, modest production gains have been outstripped by 
vastly increased future requirements, doubled for October and 
climbing after that. 


Lack of manpower in East, Gulf, and West Coast shipyards 
producing the urgent newly announced long-haul APA’s and 
AKA’s—combat transports and supply ships—designed to pace 
further Pacific offensives, is distressing naval and manpower 
officials. Also many vital naval repairs go begging because of the 
worker exodus. 


For want of a better means, war industry, particularly on the 
West Coast, is frantically offering workers-unusual bribes, such 
as shopping services and arrangement of médical and dental 
appointments, in addition to the usual patriotic appeals. 


Talk of a post V-E Day munitions cut well beyond the 40% 
already announced is scouted by top WPB officials. It’s con- 
eeded that the end of the first year after Germany’s defeat might 
see total slashes approaching 50%, but estimates running up to 
70% are thought wide of the mark. 


Best calculations now forecast.a éutback of approximately 25% 
shortly after Germany’s collapse. Within six months, the cumula- 





——— 


tive cutback total will reach about 33%. By the end of the first 
post-V-E year, at least the 40% total will have been reached. 


These figures are average for the whole munitions program, 
Planned cuts for Army and Air Forces contracts will be com. 
pleted quickly. Navy and maritime contracts will expire some. 
what more slowly. 


Shell eggs are likely to be the first major food item released from 
price control. Despite a large surplus of eggs, ceiling prices have 
been rising and, generally, will continue to rise because the 
price-control extension act requires that OPA ceiling prices re. 
flect parity to the farmer. 


Retail egg prices in some areas have been slumping below ceil- 
ings, however. If the trend continues, the OPA expects to 
suspend ceilings on eggs early in January. The chances for re. 
moval of price control on other foods are, at the moment, ex- 
tremely remote. 


Ceiling prices for sale of cattle on the hoof will probably be 
established soon after Nov. 7. For months, Price Admunistrator 
Chester Bowles’s experts have urged the step to smash the black 
market in choice beef but Bowles has been reluctant to precipi- 
tate a major row with Westem cattle growers before election. 


A colonial conference is definitely in the offing for the nea 
future. Already it’s being shaped through conversations between 
the United States and the British. No plan of world security 
would be complete until problems of postwar colonial adminis- 
tration are settled. 


At Dumbarton Oaks the question was dropped from the agenda 
because not even the 90% agreement which was possible on 
security problems existed on colonial problems. But informal 
discussions with the British are promising agreement on some 
points. They are: 


1—The doctrine of accountability, which means that the goverr- 
ment of a colony must be answerable for its administration- 
possibly to a regional council. Thus, Belgium would account for 
its administration of the Congo to a regional African council. 
Similarly, colonial powers in other parts of the world would 
answer to their regional councils. By extension, the regional 
councils would account to the world-security organization. A 
small-scale model for regional councils exists in the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission under which, for example, the 
U.S. and the British can request remedy of conditions in J 
maica and Puerto Rico respectively without infringing on each 
other’s sovereignty. ; 


2—Single responsibility for administration of colonies—i.e., gov- 
ernment in each case by a single power rather than by a com- 
mission representing several powers. 


The plan would apply equally to colonies and territories man- 
dated under the League of Nations. Mandates in their present 
form would be abolished as part of the general liquidation of the 
League. 


Civilians planning Thanksgiving and Christmas travel are ad- 
vised by the Office of Defense Transportation to think again. 
Railroad travel is already 14% above the rate for this time last 
year because of military movements and furloughs. Travel by 
servicemen, particularly, will increase greatly during the holi- 
days because leaves will be distributed generously this year. 
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| want something new, something 
different, something you can’t get 
today—and there are 129,999,999 . 


other persons with the same idea. 


Very well, you’re going to get it. 
Maybe sooner than you expect. Par- 
tial conversion and diversion to 
peacetime pursuits is already in 
progress. If it’s an aluminum stew 
kettle you want, for instance, you'll 
probably get it some time before the 
last shot is heard round the world. 
However— 


It is expedient to temper desire - 


and enthusiasm with fact. When the 
time comes to shift from making war- 
time materials to peacetime goods, 


a Z 


The shape of things to come 








industry that day faces a tremendous 
task. Every machine, every die that 
has been shaping a part for the war 
machine has to be changed. The sim- 
pler items, the ones easiest to make, 
will be the first on the market. The 
more complicated will follow, one by 
one. It will be a process of evolution, 
rather than revolution. 


Industry will keep you informed 
of these matters and tell you what 
it some day will have to offer— 
through its advertising. In Philadel- 
phia, for instance, it firids the job of 
telling the public comparatively 
easy. For nearly 4 out of 5 families 
in our third largest city are reached 


by one newspaper. 





That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It is a news- 
paper that goes home.in this City of 
Homes. It has with notable success 
maintained and broadened its reader 
interest in these days of wartime 
handicap. It has a daily circulation 
of over 600,000—the largest evening 


circulation in America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 





No buck-passing . « « that’s one of the first 


| things you will notice, when you begin to do business 





with Bristol Brass. You get your answers promptly and | 





straight from the shoulder, and you get them backed 
up with performance. For we figure that if we can save Volu 


Se 


your time as well as our own, then we’re both that oe 
much farther ahead, and can get more done to our 
mutual satisfaction. As a matter of fact, what could be 


ETRE. OOPS LIES 


easier to do without than outworn formalities, red tape, 


; and “buck fever” in the face of responsibility? Ar 
a This seems no unusual philosophy at Bristol, because 
will nol fabs 


7, 





it’s been practised here for 94 years. But once in a 





Culdinuedd 
; while someone drops a remark that it’s something new 


fim judd ie in his experience actually to enjoy doing business with a 


x supplier. All of which is deeply appreciated. 


Bristol Brass 
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_And it’s passed on to you simply for what it’s worth 
. on the chance that you see things the same way. 
And if you do, then we certainly hope to be seeing you. 


Makers ob Brace aince 1550 he Bristol Brass Zyeoritin | 


BRISTOL> CONNECTICUT. exp 
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e A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY . 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


October 30, 1944 
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American Return to Philippines 
Opens Drive to Split Jap Power 


MacArthur's Men Fighting 
to Avenge the Bitterest Defeat 
in United States History 


This was not just another D Day. It 
was a day that belonged to the United 
States. So Oct. 20, 1944, was called A 
Day by the Army staff planners. When 
the Americans splashed ashore that morn- 
ing onto Philippines soil they had re- 
turned to avenge the bitterest defeat in 
the history of the Republic. 


Sea Power: The timing was nearly per- 
fect. At exactly 58% minutes after 9 the 
first soldiers landed on two wide sandy 
beaches on the east shore of Leyte Island 
in the Central Philippines. They were 90 
seconds ahead of schedule. And as the 
first stages of the invasion unfolded, it 
all went like clockwork—or a little better. 

The Navy had prepared the way (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War’ Tides). Admiral 
William F. Halsey’s Third Fleet had pre- 
viously smashed the Jap reinforcement 
route with daring blows at -the Ryukyu 
Is!ands, Formosa, and Luzon. The Third 
Fleet had also scared the Jap fleet back 
. into safe ports, for the Japs had ventured 
out in the-wake of a furious air attack 
on the American’ ships, only to find the 
Third Fleet practically intact. Actually, 
H-lsey had two cruisers or destroyers 
torpedoed, but not sunk. 

Thus, American sea power stood be- 
tween the Jap Navy and the invading 
urmada—600 ships steaming across the 
wide Pacific after massing at many Amer- 
ican bases. Three days before the land- 
ing, minesweepers boldly steamed into 
Levte Gulf and cleared the channels; 
special Navy crews worked under water 
to remove other obstacles. Then, before 
the actual landings commenced, the war- 
ships of the supporting fleet, including 
the battleships Pennsylvania, iforni 
wd West Virginia, opened up with the 
full weight of their broadsides. In the 
carly merning light the flashes from the 
exploding shells swept like magic fire 
across the beaches. 

As a result, in some places the Ameri- 


cans got 500 yards inland before a Jap 
shot was fired. But at one point, near 
Palo on the northern beach, skillful mor- 
tar, light artillery, and sniper fire pinned 
them down and the troops landing in 
Higgins boats plowed through a rain of 
shrapnel and machine-gun bullets. Under 
heavy fire the landing craft shuttled back 
and forth with more equipment and men, 
until finally they landed artillery. Then 
guns, dive bombers, and warships con- 
verged their fire on Hill 522, but even on 
the beaches snipers still fired as night fell. 


Robert Shaplen, NEwWsweEexk war cor- 
respondent, landed in the initial phase. 
He wirelessed the following description: 


“I went ashore with the third wave of 
the First Cavalry Division. We had pre- 
landing reports that the beaches were 


lined with 15-foot tank traps and pill- 
boxes. We found them full of water and 
blasted to bits by naval shelling. As soon 
as a soldier named Mike Ryan (from 
Brooklyn) planted the American flag. on 
the beach, two squadrons struck swiftly 
inland. ° 

“We moved past spiraling lavender 
flames from a fuel dump across a series 
of interlocking trenches. Several dead 
Jap marines were immersed in the water 
near a pillbox, still half-standing, being 
dynamited with a few live Japs still in it. 
On the outskirts of San Jose, we found 
machine shops and crushed barracks. 
Heavy tanks now arrived, and I followed 
one labeled APO Manila.” : 


Ground Power: American tanks start- 
ed inland through coconut groves just an 
hour after the first assault wave struck, 
overran barbed wire entanglements with 
ease, and crossed freshly dug, abandoned 
trenches. Less than five hours later they 
seized a coveted airfield, on a peninsula 
four miles across the bay from the city, 
Tacloban, the island’s capital. Bulldozers 
and graders, close on the heels of the 
combat troops, began leveling its 6,000- 
foot runways for early use by fighters and. 
later by medium bombers. 

The Americans quickly captured the 








Associated Press 


American sea power—here symbolized by the new 45,000-ton battleship Ilowa— 
made possible the invasion of the Philippines 
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shabby town of Tacloban with its nipa 
huts; rickety hotel, and enthusiastic pop- 
ulation of 20,000. Children too young to 
remember pre-Jap days shotted and 
danced in the streets, making the “V” 
sign with their fingers and piping “Vic- 
tor-ee, vic-tor-ee.” Older people laughed, 
cheered, waved, and staged an im- 
promptu parade. 


Surprise and Prize: The Japanese had 
been caught by surprise because they 
apparently expected a landing on Min- 
danao. As a result they had only one di- 
vision on Leyte. By an drony that de- 
lighted the Americans, it was the same 
outfit that had conquered Bataan and 
Corregidor. Against this lone division 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur had a force 
which censors allowed correspondents to 
estimate as totaling 250,000 men. It 
formed the Sixth Army under Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger and included two corps 
and four divisions, and an engineers’ 
brigade -already identified by MacArthur. 
Not all these by any means were landed 
on Leyte. But there were more than 


@Panis 


FRANCE 


BAY OF BENGAL 


PACIFIC WAR: 
Intermediate Stage 


enough to ‘drive the defenders into the 
hills rapidly and then push across the 


-15-mile waist of the island and split the 


enemy defenses. 

Furthermore, unlike the jungles in 
which MacArthur’s men have been ac- 
customed to fighting, Leyte is a culti- 
vated land inhabited” by 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. Neat rows of coconut trees march 
inland toward a ridge running down the 
island’s center. Rice, corn, and sweet 
potatoes grow in the valleys and paved 
highways make transport easy. 

But Leyte is only the beginning. If the 
Japanese do not evacuate the Philippines 
(some in Washington thought they 
might) MacArthur must still root gut 
island by island the 225,000 Japanese of 
the Fourteenth Army under Field Mar- 
shal Count Hisaichi Terauchi, Japan’s 
highest ranking active commander and a 
onetime War Minister. — 


Significance -——— 
The Philippines invasion, although one 


of the greatest triumphs of the war from 
the point of view of morale and psy- 
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chology, is still only part of what can 
be called the intermediate stage of the 
struggle against Japan. The first phase 
was reducing Jap Pacific outposts and 
Ti up Allied apr pace The iota 
mediate stage consists of tearing apart the 
rich empire conquered by the Japs. The 
last stage will be the assault on the cen- 
ters of Jap power—either by hitting at the 
home islands or striking into China. 

In the intermediate stage, the Philip- 
pines assault will sooner or later be’ ac- 
companied by other drives further to the 
south (see map). The Australian Army, 
which has hardly been heard from for 
months, may drive into the Netherlands 
Indies from New Guinea. The Southeast 
Asia Command should soon be ready to 
mount its long-planned offensive against 
Sumatra and Malaya. The British last 
week took the first step toward this with 
an attack on the Nicobar Islands. And 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, revealed that part of “a vast 
British fleet” was on the way to rein- 
force the already considerable Fay East- 
ern Fleet. 
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After the intermediate stage of the war, the Allies can hit the Japs either in China or their home islands. (The insert of the 
western front in Europe, drawn to the same scale, shows the vastness of Pacific areas) 
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“Rally to Me” 


‘The sun gleamed on the familiar, rich- 


ly emblazoned cap. The insignia had. 


been “~ s by the general himself. It 
was not the insignia of a general or that 
of the United States Army. It was the 
insignia of a Field Marshal of the Philip- 
pines Army. And it was a Philippines sun 
that shone on it as Douglas MacArthur 
waded ashore on Leyte Island. 

Thus MacArthur kept his promise of 
two years ago: “I shall return.” To some 
it had sounded like bombast. But the 
general is a man who believes in his own 
clichés. The promise represented some- 
thing that he intended to do, however 
long it took, and so up from Australia, to 
Port Moresby, across the Owen Stanley 
Mountains to Buna, along the northern 
shores of New Guinea to Hollandia, he 
fought his way. He never doubted that 
* this was the road back. 

Now as the landing barge took him 
toward the shore, he voiced what was 
robably the closest thing to skepticism 
heard from him in more than two years. 
“Well,” he said, “believe it or not, we're 
here.” And as he reached shore, he an- 
nounced: “I will stay for the duration.” 

Later that day, rain: was pelting down 
when MacArthur strode up to a Signal 
Corps truck and took a microphone in his 
hands. But it wasn’t raining rain to the 
general. It was raining Land of Hope and 
Glory. For he had composed a proclama- 
tion that achieved a new summit in the 
lofty style of address he had made so 
famous in the Southwest Pacific. This 
was what he said: yaks 

“This is the Voice of Freedom, General 
MacArthur speaking, people of the 
Philippines: I have returned. By the 
grace of Almighty God our forces stand 
again on Philippine soil—soil consecrated 
in the blood of our two peoples . . . The 
hour of redemption is here . . . Rally to 
me. Let the indomitable spirit of Bataan 
and Corregidor lead on . . . For your 
homes and hearths, strike . . . Let every 
arm be steeled. The guidance of Divine 
God points the way. Follow in His name 
to the Holy Grail of righteous victory.” 
€ Three days later in another proclama- 
tion MacArthur abolished all Jap puppet 
laws and turned over the rule of freed 
areas to President Osmefia’s government. 
Without AMG or UNRRA, Filipinos 
will try their own quislings and admin- 


ister their own relief. 


The Bolo-Knife Army 


Seven months after Corregidor fell, 
Tokyo announced that the Japanese had 
at last wiped out all the guerrillas still 
fighting in the Philippines. A few months 
later, in early 1943, the Japanese report- 
‘ed that the “Matsumoto Pacification 
Unit” was suppressing “bandit gangs”of 
American-Filipino ‘troops. Last month a 
Japanese professor broadcast that “law- 
less elements” still resisted because it was 
hard to administer all the 7,083 Philip- 


‘Acme 
Count Terauchi: Philippines defender 


pine Islands. Thus by their own admis- 
sions, the Japs never did succeed in sup- 
pressing the guerrillas in the Philippines. 
Now for the first time in the Pacific, the 
Allied forces could count on the assist- 
ance of a well-organized movement of 
local resistance. 

On Leyte, General MacArthur, Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmejia and Resident Com- 
missioner Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
urged the Filipinos to rise against the 
Japs and help the Americans as soon as 
the fighting approached their towns. 
General Romulo said that the newly 
returned government’s first task would 
be to get in touch with the guerrillas, 
who will provide invaluable informa- 
tion plus fighting strength for the 
Americans. 


War in the Hills: Even before the Jap- 
anese conquered Bataan and Corregidor, 
Americans:and Filipinos on Luzon and 
other islands had fled to the hills instead 
of surrendering. Later the Japs kept most 
of their strength on Luzon, in the Davao 
area of Mindanao, and at’ ports else- 
where. But they had no control over 
torte. of Remsen aud laran.pens;ct: Mie: 

anao and the Visayas, the central group 


- Visayas 
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which includes Leyte, Cebu, Negros, 
Samar, Panay, Bohol, and Masbate. 

Both Americans and Filipinos led the 
guerrillas, who even set up their own 
free government, complete with postal 
service, in some provinces. They issued 
“typewriter” pesos which became worth 
double the Japanese “printing press” 
pesos. The guerrillas seized arms by raid- 
ing the — and the irrepressible 
Moros of Mindanao and Sulu swore on 
the Koran to fight the invader without 
mercy. Even the Filipino farmer, or tao, 
joined in by using his long sharp bolo 
for farming in the daytime but for slit- 
ting Jap throats at night. 

The Japanese, who have given most 
details of the guerrillas’ specific accom- 
plishments, complained that in the 
“outlaws” destroyed railroad 
bridges, communication lines, and high- 
ways, and that on Cebu the Japanese had 
to build bamboo fences to protect the 
“pacified areas.” On Panay the guerrillas 
suspended railway traffic briefly. On 
Leyte the Jap radio reported that Ameri- 
can and Filipino “remnants” razed cities 
and towns and that the civilians “instead 
of fighting against the real enemy” gave 
arms and assistance to the guerrillas. 


Japs Do Surrender 


From the secret headquarters of the 
American psychological warfare organi- 
zation somewhere in the China-Burma- 
India theater, Roland C. Gask, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, sends the fol- 
lowing story of one of the hardest battles 
in the Far East war—the struggle to 
break through the Japanese mentality. 


“Soldier of Japan, when did you last 
hear from home? How are your loved 
ones faring? Do they know you are here 
waiting for death on this forgotten bat- 
tlefield? 

“Soldier of Japan, can you remember 
how good it feels to be with a woman? 
Can you remember in this stinking place 
of death the pleasure of a night at home 
with your wife? Soldier, would you like 
a chance to start your life over again? 

*“Soldier, would you like a tigarette, 
not mean things of stinking tobacco rolled 
up in leaf, no—a real cigarette? Your 
comrades‘in rest camps behind our lines 
get a daily ration of cigarettes.” 

Over no man’s land near Myitkyina in 
Northern Burma, messages such as these 
blared in Japanese from loudspeakers. 
Mournful music was interspersed—a bro- 
ken-hearted Japanese girl singing about 
her absent warrior lover . . . three- 
ged Japanese instruments something 

anjos . . . then a Japanese voice 
again . . . “Live, come over to our side, 
we will not reveal your name.” 


Mind Softeners: For 25 days, from 
July 18 to Aug. 5, the cajolings were 
mingled with the roar of battle. They 
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came from a_ front-line public-address 
system operating constantly under fire. 
Broadcasts were reinforced by showers 
of surrender passes offering safe conduct 
into the Allied lines. By the time the bat- 
tle ended, small numbers of Japanese 
had been induced to surrender. 

That was one of the highlights of the 
American — psychological-warfare | cam- 
paign now being waged against the Japs 
in Northern Burma. The broadcasters be- 
longed to an extraordinary psychological- 
warfare outfit—a bunch of Chinese, Bur- 
mese, Shan, Kachin, and Japanese-speak- 
ing experts. Operating from a single jun- 
gle hideout, they ranged from American 
newspaper artists to missionaries with 
twenty-odd years in the jungle; from men 
who lived for years in Japan to native 
Burmese officers. 

The PW team was organized last No- 
vember to work in Gen. Joseph Stilwell’s 
CBI theater. These propagandists in the 
field were put under the authority of the 
military and given a straight non-political 
job of aiding the Burma campaign by 
every available combat — propaganda 
means—leaflets, radio, loudspeakers—in 


close tactical cooperation with the Chi- 
nese, American, and British armies. 

Cracking the morale of the Jap soldier, 
with his deep-seated myth of invinci- 
bility, Bushido code, and Gyokusai (glo- 
rious death) is a vastly different job from 
PW campaigns in Europe. Beginning last 
March, the propagandists tackled it with 
a generalized “strategic” propaganda— 
chiefly straight news aimed at convincing 
the Japanese that they are losing the 
war—and hard-hitting “tactical” propa- 
ganda that is intended to undermine 
morale. 

Using the B-25 bombers of the Tenth 
Air Force, the Allied experts began pep- 
pering the Japs with tens of thousands of 
copies of Sinjin Nyuuzu (Battlefront 
News), a four-page Japanese-language 
newspaper. With pictures and maps it 
reeled off the Allied triumphs, including 
the invasion and liberation of France and 
the conquest of the Marianas. 


The Full Bowl: For the tactical job, 
aimed at inducing the Japs to surrender 
by exploiting every known battleficld- 
hardship grievance, the PW team estab- 


lished liaison with G-2 (intelligence) at 
forward combat headquarters. 

Then it began to bombard the Japs 
with accounts of supply shortages and 
officer incompetence. Leaflets showed 
how Allied planes hit Jap communication 
lines all the way to Japan from Burma. 
Others fluttered down by the thousands 
on Japs known to be near starvation. 
In alluring colors they showed a_brim- 
ming mess kit of rice, fish, tomatoes, 
and cucumbers—a sample of the succu- 
lent meals the Japs would get if they 
surrendered. 

When Major General Mizukami, com- 
mander of the 56th Division, deserted 
his troops at Myitkyina a week before 
the town fell, showers of leaflets told the 
besieged Japs about it; and when Col. 
Fusayasu Maruyama, commander of the 
114th Regiment, fled a few hours later 
with a couple of “comfort girls,” the 
Japs were told about that too. To prove 
the Allies actually held contented Jap 
prisoners of war, fighters dropped photo- 
graphs of smiling POW’s eating from full 
rice bowls, playing baseball, and _listen- 
ing to the radio. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS! 


The bearer of this pass is surrender- 
ing. ‘He probably does not understand 
English, but he has bees instructed te- 
follow your signs. 

Treat him courteously and condact 
him to headquarters. 


BY ORDER OF: 
THE COMMANDING OFFICER 
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With leaflets like these the Allies in the China-Burma-India theater wage psychological warfare against the Japs: above, a sur- 
render pass; below, the Jap soldier is told what happens to the supplies he dvesn’t get in the jungle 
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WAR TIDES 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
landed in Leyte and by this quick, 
spectacular blow he has again surprised 
the Japs. But don’t forget that the 
United States Fleet, by its masterly 
work, has given evidence also of the 
same-strategic and tactical acumen. 

Although the occupation and cleanup 
of the Philippines is MacArthur’s baby 
and he is in supreme command of this 

campaign, he could not have moved 
} independently in any direction without 
the assured support of the fleet; because 
he did not have enough naval force 
under his own independent command to 
undertake such a major operation. Thus 
the Navy is really the key to the first 
phases of the Philippines invasion. It 
could not be otherwise, with a smaller 
but strong Jap Fleet still in existence 
and. ready to strike wherever a weak 
spot in our armor develops. 


Both the Navy and MacArthur 
have one object in common, and that is 
the speedy acquisition of an ample and 
strategically located base. MacArthur 
wants it for the further cleanup of the 
Philippines; the Central Pacific forces 
under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz need 


toward aiding China or toward the 
homeland of Japan. This is evident since 
at present the Central Pacific forces 
hold no ample, well-protected bases 
near the scene of their future opera- 
tions. 

Guam and Saipan are probably secure 
now against a quick Jap raid, but nei- 
ther of them is big enough or near 
enough to the scene of future opera- 
tions. The occupation of the entire 





it for any future campaign - directed 


Palau group might give the Central 
Pacific forces a good base. However, the 
Palaus still are too far away for prob- 
able future operations, although the 
occupation of Angaur and Peleliu pro- 
vided the airstrips needed to protect 


’ MacArthur on his move from New Gui- 


nea to Leyte. Hence it seems apparent 
that the first phases of the Philippines 
campaign, at feast until an ample, pro- 
tected base ‘is secured, will be a joint 
Army-Navy operation. 

The occupation of the Ulithi and 
Ngulu Atolls, recently announced, 
seems to support this. Both have water 
space for large convoys and are nearer 
to San Bernardino Strait than Guam, 
but both are woefully short of air pro- 
tection unless covered by our fleet. And 
because the first phases of the Philip- 
pines campaign were to be a joint op- 
eration, MacArthur’s first move had to 
be to an area where our fleet could 
cover him and at the same time to be 
able to interpose between any Jap raid 
on our rather exposed positions in the 
Ngulu and Ulithi Atolls. 

The above considerations must have 
had some weight in the selection of 
Leyte as the island to be occupied first. 
All the way from New Guinea to Leyte 
Gulf, MacArthur’s forces could be cov- 
ered by the fleet. The fact that the 
occupation of Leyte would in a measure 
cut the Philippines in two is, however, 
subordinate to the greater objective of 
securing an ample base. But before this 
can be done, San Bernardino Strait 
should be cleared, since it is one of only 
two entrances to the upper Philippines 
water—Surigao Strait being the other— 
and the nearest to Manila. 


Why Leyte Was Chosen for the Landing 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Leyte Gulf, though serving as a sea 
through which amphibious forces may 
move to land on Leyte, is no water for 
the collection of large convoys intend- 
ing to move farther north. It is exposed 
and San Pedro Bay at its head is full 
of shoals. Even if it were a good con- 
voy base, the route north through 
Tanion Strait between Cebu and Negros 
Islands is still too long, particularly if 
better operating bases can be found 
farther north. 

However, on the north shore of Leyte 
lies Carigara Bay, a protected sheet of 
water at least 15 miles by 15 miles, 
capable of holding many deepwater 
ships. It is 100 miles from Sorsogon Bay, 
a considerably smaller but also well- 
protected harbor on the southern tip of 
Luzon. 


From the northeast tip of Leyte to 
the northwest tip of the adjoining is- 
land of Samar is 80 miles. The occupa- 
tion of this end of Samar and the near- 
by islands would clear San Bernardino 
Strait. Then the elimination of Jap re- 
sistance from the southern tip of Luzon 
would enable the fleet to traverse the 
waters of San Bernardino Strait—too 
deep in most spots for good Jap mining 
—in support of MacArthur’s forces or 
those of the Central Pacific, wherever 
either of them moved in their future 
advances toward the occupation of Lu- 
zon. At the same time, the fleet would 
be centrally ‘located to counter any 
raids from the Jap Fleet. 

So it may be said that MacArthur's 
move into Leyte offers the best prelimi- 
nary setup for joint action of our entire 
forces in the Pacific—air, sea, and land. 
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All these leaflets were aimed at getting 
the Japs in the right frame of mind to 
surrender.. The next step was to douse 
them with surrender passes when their 
position was desperate—when food and 
ammunition were low, or when a unit 
was cut off or surrounded. The surrender 
message read: “Soldiers of the Imperial 
Army, you already have lost the battle. 
You face annihilation, but death is not 
the only road left. Instead of dying like 
a dog you can join your comrades across 
our lines. We will protect your life with 
honor.” 

The pass contained instructions in 
English and Chinese as well as Japanese, 
telling a Jap how to surrender: “Strip off 
your shirt, approach singly by day, do not 
carry arms, raise hands above head, and 
wave pass.” To prevent “accidents” all 
Allied soldiers were familiarized with the 


pass and told where it would be dropped. 

At the same time propagandists also 
carried on the subsidiary job of winning 
the natives over to the Allies, concentrat- 
ing chiefly on the Burmese Shans, many 
of whom are known to be pro-Japanese or 
on the fence in contrast to the mostly 
loyal Kachin tribesmen. Here again Allied 
victories, particularly in Burma itself, 
are used to convince the natives the Japs 
are on the way out. 


Robots for Japan? 


Robot bombs, with American trade- 
marks, may be used in the campaign 
against Japan. Last summer, Wright 
Field engineers pieced together frag- 
ments of the German V-1. This fall, at 
least ten major aviation plants were given 
the task of manufacturing the doodle- 








bugs. Now, with Ford jet-propulsion 
engines, Army Ordnance war heads, Jack 
& Heintz gyro control, and Republic 
Aviation assembly, the robots are being 
tested in defense practice. A buzz- 
bomb offensive in the Pacific may come 
next. 


Shrine 

The GI's had the last word last week 
in the war of words between Hollywood 
touring performers and the China-Burma- 
India theater, where an Army paper had. 
charged them with shirking their duties. 
Ann Sheridan, in particular had com- 
plained that when it came “little-girl’s- 
room time” she had to wait while a men’s 
toilet was cleared. In one of the places 
thus cleared for Ann, the GI’s posted a 
placard: “Sheridan sat here.” 
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Big Bang Coming? 
British Start Autumn Drive 


by Attack on Nijmegen Front 


Last week a British stall offi- 
cer told correspondents on the 
western front that when the cur- 
rent build-up of supplies is com- 
pleted, there will one day be a 
“hell of a bang.” 

By all signs the long-promised 
big bang could not be far off. 
But actions wong the 460-mile 
front was still more lixe a series 
of pops. Some were big pops, 
such as the battle for Aachen. 
But even there the number of 
men engaged was comparatively 
small In many areas the fight- 
ing Was on a company and 
platoon basis. However, it all 
added up and it fulfilled the 
fundamental aim of pinning the 
Nazis down all along the line, 
thereby making it difficult: for 
them to. shift) troops to the 
threatened area when the big 
bang does occur. 


Northward, Armies: For sev- 
eral weeks, the Germans have 
predicted that the main explo- 
sion would come in the British 
Second Army salient in Holland. Now, on 
Oct. 22, the British began to roll. In 
a concentrated assault, the Second Army 
thrust forward along the South Willems 
Canal. They headed for ’s Hertogenbesch, 
where communications fan out toward 
German positions along the Dutch coast. 
At the samc time, other British forces 
worked to iron out a Nazi bridychead 
across the Maas River southeast of Nijne- 
gen. And patrols crossed the Neder Rijn 
west of Arnhem, where the ill-fated First 
Airborne Division so valiantly held out. 

The whole Allied center of gravity was 
shifting northward. First’ Army Ameri- 
cans took over part of the British sector 
in Holland and the American Seventh 
and French First) Armies made corre- 
sponding shifts up the line. 

Allied bombers continued to take the 
fight into Germany day and night. Lo at- 
tacks designed to paralyze the rail sys- 
tem leading to the front, Heets of more 
than 1,000 battered Cologne, Duisburg, 
Bonn, Kassel, Mainz, Ludwigshafen, 
Mannheim, and Stuttgart. Cologne, only 
40 miles east of captured Aachen, got one 
of the most concentrated poundings any 
German city has ever received. 


Clearing the Scheldt 

The Allies this week were shigging 
at the job of freeing the approaches to 
the invaluable port of Antwerp. The 
Canadian Army, after weeks of the tough- 
est hind of fighting in the mushy fields 
and along the exposed causeway-like 
reads on the south bank of the Scheldt 








0. S. Signal Corps from Associated F 
These Aachen citizens surrender unconditionally 


River, encountered tanatical resistance 
at Breskens and Fort Frederik Hendrik, 
the main German bastions. From these 
positions the Nazis had been able to 
keep the 3-mile-wide Scheldt Estuary 
under artillery fire. Battered Breskens 
was taken by the Canadians, but they 
were forced to withdraw two days later. 
Patrols entered Fort) Frederik Hendrik, 
but soon retired, barely escaping an am- 
bush. 

The Allies were fighting to clear the 
south shore so that mines can be re- 
moved from the Scheldt channels open- 
ing the waterway to Antwerp. However 
the German batteries at) Flushing on 
Walcheren Island also block full use of 
the port. The Canadians have, already 
stopped the Nazis from using the cause- 
way leading from the mainland above 
Antwerp out to the Walcheren garrisons. 


End of a City 


Col. Gerhard Wilck—gray-haired, pre- 
cisc, and slightly supercilious after 28 
years in the German Army—mounted an 
American jeep and sadly addressed his 
men: “Dear German soldiers, | am speak- 
ing to you at a painful moment. I was 
forced to surrender because we ran out 
of ammunition, food, and water. I saw 
future fighting was useless. I was acting 
against orders. I was supposed to fight 
to the last cartridge... American au- 
thorities refused to let us give the Sieg 
Heil and the Heil Hitler but we ean still 
do it in our minds.” Then he and his 
soldiers took off their hats, bowed their 


< 


heads a moment, and started 
down the road to the prison 
camp. 

Wilck never had a chance to 
hold Aachen and he knew it. 
Driven from successive com- 
mand posts, his force whittled 
fram 2,500 to about 1,000, he 
had finally taken refuge with 
400 soldiers and 250 civilians in 
a great-air-raid shelter in south- 
eastern Aachen. The shelter was 
well-nigh impregnable. Lighted 
and ventilated by electricity, it 
had walls 8 feet thick and im- 
pervious to available American 
artillery. But the electric cur- 
rent line was cut and the water 
supply knocked out. Daily liv 
ing conditions grew worse. Fi- . 
nally, on the morning of Oct. 21, 
they became intolerable. Radio- 
ing a message pledging devotion 
to Adolf Hitler, he sent out two 
captured American — sergeants 
with a white flag. Colonel Wilck 
and an English-speaking lieu- 
tenant followed with an offer to 
give up. The terms were uncon- 
ditional surrender. Wilck — ac- 
cepted. 


The Dogs of Death: Thus 
last week the American First 
Army cnded the Battle ol 
Aachen in the nineteenth day of its 
opening and the tenth day of its siege. 
The fight left the city, which support- 
ed a peacetime population of 170,000, 
a desolate ruin: The streets were piled 
high with debris; the houses were 
ripped and destroyed by shells, bombs. 
and fire. The only signs of life were lean, 
starved cats and dogs which prowled 
amid the penetrating smell of death. 

The first: test’ case of the American 
policy for defended German cities—un 
conditional surrender or complete de- 
struction as opposed to the Nazi policy 
of holding each city as a Stalingrad of the 
West—had ended in a relatively cheap 
victory for the Allies. However, the Ger- 
n.ans had put up their best effort to make 
Aachen a mystic symbol of the battle for 
the Reich. The Luftwaffe dropped sup- 
plies by night. Elements of at least two 
divisions launched attacks against GI's 
holding Crucifix Hill—a mile-long ridge 
east of the city—in desperate attempts to 
relieve the garrison. But they were smoth- 
ered with artillery fire. In one operation 
the Americans laid down 500 shells on a 
German concentretion within five seconds. 

The city itself was reduced with a 
methodical thoroughness. Taking small 
sections at a time, killing or capturing a 
few hundred or so men a day, the Yanks 
first sent tanks and mobile guns down the 
streets to drive the Germans from the 
roofs and upper stories of buildings into 
the cellars. The infantrymen — then 


‘mopped them ap with rifles, bayonets, 


and grenades. 
’ Many of the Nazi soldiers, including a 








A 37-millimeter shell tearing through a tire, photographed at 2-millionths of a second 


Knock their wind out and they still fight 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Wien American troops erdek’ thie PS 


enemy line, motorized equipment : 
must rush up supplies and.:mby¥é 
fighting men. There’s no time 
or place—then to get out and fix 
a flat tire. 

That’s why the Army wanted 
something that would enable com- 
bat vehicles to run on punctured 
tires. But the problem was to keep 
the punctured tire firmly locked to 
the rim for traction. The British 
had perfected a heavy rubber band 
which helped to do this—but it re- 
quired almost as much rubber as 
was used in the tire. 


Rubber ‘was out of the question. 


ny So Goodyear engineers developed a 
3 


metal band. which locks the punc- 


“tured tire on the rim . . . prevents 
slipping between wheel and tire 


. . . permits vehicles to go for 10 
or 15 miles without serious injury 
to the combat tire. And it has saved 
a lot of rubber. 

Today, the metal beadlock band, 
as developed by Goodyear, is 
standard for combat tires used by 
the Army. This is another dra- 
matic demonstration of Goodyear 
Research working to produce new 
products to serve you better. 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear for years has worked 
with many other vital materials—metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics ... and from 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory “the 
best is yet to come.” 
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few SS men, lost their morale as the as- 
sault progressed. Hungry and war-weary, 
the remnants of a company and its officer 
marched out in formation and gave up. 
Civilians, embittered by suffering, came 
out of the city in small bunches. They ac- 
cused the German soldiers of looting and 
reported that the commandant had threat- 
ened to turn machine guns on citizens 
who asked him to surrender before the 
assault began. This was the first indica- 
tion that the Allies’ calculated endeavor 
to create cleavage between the Nazi mili- 
tary and the citizenry was paying off. 


War Among the Trees 


From the United States Seventh Army, 
at the southern end of the western front, 
Zeke Cook, NEWSWEEK war correspond- 
ent, sends this picture of some of the 
roughest action-the GI's have run into. 


Bruyéres, a crossroad town of 5,000, 
nestles against a hill at the top of an in- 
verted V formed by the Vologne River. 
To take the town it was necessary first to 
capture the intervening and surrounding 
high ground which was heavily forested. 
This forest fighting, veteran infantrymen 
insist, is the toughest they have had. 

The trees are frequently so thick it is 
impossible to see more than 20 feet 
ahead, especially on dark, rainy days. 
The Germans plant mines and booby-trap 
the trails and with their plentiful artil- 
lery they fire shells timed to burst in the 
trees. Our infantry has engineers to help 
with mines and infantrymen carry axes 
as well as shovels so they can cut bushes 
to cover foxholes and protect themselves 
against the tree bursts. 

Men who came down from the hills 
into Bruyéres found it one of the worst 
wrecked towns they had seen in their 
entire march from Southern France. They 
found, too, no welcome as liberators. 
Sullenly and not noticing the Americans, 
the population started ineffectual efforts 
to clear away the rubble, then quickly 
retired to their cellars when the German 
Shelling started. They complained bit- 
terly that the American shelling-was un- 
necessary, because there were no Nazis 
in the town until two days before its fall 
and that the cost in property and civilian 
casualties was high. 


Red Pincers 


The pendulum of battle swung last 
week from Western Europe to the east- 
ern front. In the west, the Americans and 
British were engaged for the most part 
in tedious positional war. In the east, the 
northern Russian front exploded and for 
the first time the Red Army drove onto 
German soil. The hopes of the Allied peo- 
ples that this winter might decide the 
war in Europe—checked by the defeat at 

em—rose again. And in two other 
est encircling movements, similar to 
€ pincers being clamped on East Prys- 
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These three great encircling maneuvers by the Red Army threaten to trap parts of 
the fleeing Wehrmacht and clear the eastern routes to the Reich itself 
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sia, the Red Army launched the final at- 


tacks before the grand assault on the 


German homeland. 


Home of the Junkers: For a week 
East Prussian ports, rail junctions, air- 
dromes, supply depots, and troop con- 
centrations were blasted day and night 
by the Red Air Force. Then on Oct. 16, 
said the German communiqué, a “drum- 
fire barrage” rocked the northeastern 
border of the Junkers’ homeland. 
Massed artillery and low-flying Stormo- 
viks raked the German positions. Men 
and tanks of Gen. Ivan D. Chernyak- 
hovsky’s Third White Russian Army 
plunged across the Polish-East Prussian 
border. The main attack was directed 
through Eydtkau toward Insterburg and 
it quickly enveloped Rominter Heide— 
some 85 square miles of heath and forest- 
land, once the deer preserve of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. 

To the north this drive was comple- 


en 


mented by the pressure of the First Bal- 
tic Army, under Gen. Ivan C. Bagramian. 
Driving down from Lithuania, Bagra- 
mian’s’troops pushed the Germans across 
the Niemen River on both sides of Tilsit. 
From the south, Marshal Konstantin K. 
Rokossovsky’s First White Russian Army 
crossed the “Devil’s Threshold” on the 


Narew River and swerved north from the’ 


Polish front. Its goal was Tannenberg. 
Mountain Passes: In the jagged Car- 


‘pathians and the rolling plains of Hun- 


gary, the second Red encirclement un- 
folded. Seven mountain passes barred 
the Russian entry into Eastern Czecho- 
Slovakia from Poland. Mines and blocks 
cut the mountain roads and ravines, ice 
coated the jutting crags, and snow drifted 
through the dark forests. Plunging into 
bitter winter battle, infantry and _ tanks 
of the Fourth Ukrainian Army of Gen. 
Ivan I. Petroff drove down through the 
passes toward the valley of the Tisza. 








Men of the Second Ukrainian Army, un- 
der Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky met 
them as they advanced through the Tatar 
Pass. Together the two armies closed on 
a pocket of Germans in Eastern Czecho- 
Slovakia. With another Second Ukrainian 
assault they formed a closing pincers on 
Eastern Hungary as well. 

The Hungarian assault had been 
stemmed in a gigantic tank battle, on the 
plain® near Debrecen, where armored 
forces struggled for control of open, roll- 
ing routes to the west. But after eleven 
days of surging tank thrusts and counter- 
thrusts, the Germans fell back. Soviet 
tanks and cavalry encircled and _ took 
Debrecen, then swept west to the Tisza, 
behind the Germans retreating toward 
Bohemia. 


Balkan Cut-Off: In Yugoslavia, the 
Russians were joined by Bulgarian 
troops. Linked with the: Yugoslav Parti- 
sans of Marshal Tito, they swung for the 
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Lownpon (by wireless)—Contempt 
for the enemy is a common failing and 
particularly so among us English. For 
instance, when in 1557 Queen Mary de- 


French in such contempt that the fol- 
lowing challenging boast was engraved 
over the main gate of Calais: “Then 
shall Frenchmen Calais win, when iron 
and lead like cork shall swim.” 

Nevertheless, that fortress fell in 
seven days. “Wherefore some sayde 
that the same was done by necromancy 
and that the devill was raysed up and 
become French.” That the French could 
beat us off their own bat never occurred 
to us; therefore, it was the devil—very 
flattering but quite untrue. 

When on the first of this month the 
German garrison of Calais surrendered, 
this is what I read in my moming 
paper: “Surrender of Calais—Slave 
Army Gives Up.” 

Does it ever occur to us that this 
idiotic contempt for our enemy—the 
“Mad Colonel” of St. Malo, the “Suicide 
General” of Brest, and “Slave Armies” 
of Channel ports—has been no small 
factor in bogging us down from Flush- 
ing to Belfort? 

This time who raised the devil? We 
did! Therefore, Iet us glance at the 
Gadarene descent from the sands of 
Normandy to the mud of Brabant and 
once and for all learn that it is more 
profitable to cast devils out of ourselves 
than to put them into others. 

So far as my readings go, nothing 
in the history of war can compare with 





clared war on France we held the’ 


The Devill Is Raysed Up 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


the forethought shown in preparing the 
Normandy landings or with the skill dis- 
played in carrying them out. Further, in 
audacity and effect few operations of 
the war equal the American break- 
through at St. Lé and the headlong 
advance on Paris. Yet this tremendous 
action and those of other armies con- 
cerned hung on a slender stem—the sup- 
ply lines running frem Cherbourg and 
the synthetic port of Arromanches. 
Meanwhile the mad colonels and their 
slave gangs held out. 


With Paris occupied and the Ger- 
man armies reduced to rabble, what 
was the correct decision to take? Was it 
to halt until more ports: had been 
gained? Or was it to launch an imme- 
diate stern chase and drive the rabble 
helter-skelter over the Rhine to explode 
the panic in Germany? : 

History, I think, will decide that the 
second course—the one taken—was right 
in spite of the frailty of communica- 
tions. It demanded a wide front and its 
success depended on the rabble re- 
maining a rabble. 

Consternation swept Germany. Had 


_ more political acumen been shown, it 


might well have been turned into a 
death rattle. Instead, what happened? 
Allied statesmen and the press psycho- 
logically pumped new life into the ex- 
piring Reich. The farther soldiers ad- 
vanced, the more the politicians threat- 
ened—the Morgenthau excisions, the 
Rhineland to France, Brandenburg and 
Silesia to Poland, East Prussia to Rus- 


sia, the Ruhr internationalized, reedu- 
cation, economic - sterilization of war 
criminals, and 80,000,000 Germans 
crammed into a country which could 
support about half that number. 

This necromancy ruined Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's campaign. It raised the 
devil and this time the devil became a 
German. Though Eisenhower said: “We 
come as conquerors but not as oppres- 
sors,” the politicians shouted: “We 
come as obliterators and as hangmen.” 
What would you Americans and we 
English have done had we stood in 
Germany’s shoes? We should have done 
what she has done—set our backs to the 
wall of the Rhine and have fought like 
the devil. 


Well, what. of that? This: Eisen- 
hower’s great deployment east of Paris 
clearly was based on the assumption 
that he was pursuing rabble and that 
he would not have to face the resistance 
of organized armies, for the simple rea- 
son that his supply bases did not permit 
him to do so. Now he finds himself 
faced by resistance he never expected 
and which in my opinion would never 
have materialized had Allied political 
warfare been astute instead of idiotic. 
And the result? Aachen became Stalin- 
grad; yet, unlike Stalingrad, Aachen 
has fallen. But—look at the map: east 
and northeast of Aachen lies a built-up 
area, the Ruhr. If all its cities and towns 
become Stalingrads, then all the ports 
in France, Belgium, and Holland must 
first be reinstated. 
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Associated Press Photos 


Sailors’ Snug Harbor: These _pic- 
tures show the details of the greatest 
military secret of D Day, the artificial 
ports constructed: along the coast of 
Normandy (this one is the British har- 
bor at Arromanches). The lower picture 
is a view of part of the port and indi- 
cates its size. A row of four Liberty ships 
lies anchored just inside the main break- 
water. Others are tied up at the heads 
of the long piers. Upper left. is a close- 
up of the great concrete caissons, weigh- 
ing up to 6,040 tons each, which form 
the breakwater. They were towed across 
the Channel and sunk in long lines. 
Anti-aircraft guns are mounted on many 
of them. The upper right picture shows 
the ingenious piers. Because there is a 
20-foot tide at Arromanches, they had to 
be placed on floats. They too were 
hauled across the Channel. 





Adriatic and a third encircling move. One 
force cut across Southern Hungary; a 
southern spearhead drove from Bulgaria 
to sever the German escape routes from 
South Yugoslavia and Greece. In the 
center, in a house-to-house battle, the 
troops of Gen. Fedor I. Tolbukhin’s 
Third Ukrainian Army with hand gre- 
nades, light mortars, rifles, and bayonets, 
wiped out the defenders of Belgrade and 
freed the Yugoslav capital. 


New Neighbors 


On Oct. 23 a Soviet communiqué an- 
nounced without fanfare that the troops 
in Northern Finland which had previous- 
ly captured Petsamo now had arrived at 
the “State frontier of the U.S.S.R. with 
Norway.” The border was reached along 
an 80-mile front which brought the Rus- 
sians to the very outskirts of the Nor- 
wegian mining center of Kirkenes, the 
Nazis’ principal submarine and air base in 
the Far North. The much-discussed nickel 
mines south of Petsamo (see page 66) 
also were swept up in the process. 


Greek Against Greek 


On Oct. 14 Athens was a festive city. 
A million people celebrated their libera- 
tion for the fourth straight day. But on 
Oct. 15 the capital was sorrowful and 
subdued, mourning a long list of casual- 
ties—five killed, 40 injured according to 
the police; up to 100 dead according to 


private reports. The first battle in what 


may turn out to be a Greek civil war had 
come as a hangover to Athens’ cele- 
bration. 

The affray started during a Victory Pa- 
rade a few hours before the arrival of a 
large British naval force. As if moved by 
spontaneous hatred, armed youths of the 
Communist-dominated EAM and. the 
conservative EDES began firing at each 
other with rifles, ati and hand gre- 
nades. The EDES, vastly inferior in num- 
bers, broke off the fight and withdrew 
into their blood-spattered headquarters 
at the Grand National Hotel. Incensed 
EAM bands installed themselves in a 
theater across the street. 


Then the British landed in force and _ 


at the sight of their friendly but deter- 
mined patrols the city calmed down. On 
Oct. 16 the new Military Governor called 
on all civilians to surrender their arms. 


Old Foes Anew: In the face of this 
explosive situation, the newly returned 
government of Premier George Papan- 
dreou searched for an issue on which all 
Greeks could unite. It seized upon a 
ready-made one: Greek hatred of Italians 
and Bulgarians. “Our aim is not only for 
national liberation but for complete in- 
tegrity of our nation,” Papandreou de- 
clared in his first speech on home soil and 
he added: “Certain areas now outside the 
Greek ‘frontiers belong within the Hel- 
lenic borders.” 

Heckled at times by the more unruly 
elements of the EAM, which formed the 
bulk of his audience, Papandreou drew 
cheers from the crowd when he ex- 
claimed: “Down with Bulgaria! Northern 


Epirus [Southern Albania] belongs to . 


Greece. Hurrah for Greater Greece!” 
Italy’s Dodecanese Islands already have 
been promised. to Greece, he disclosed. 























Why should heart disease strike 
a man of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 





Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


risk serious coronary heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 


Just what is coronary heart dis- 
ease P 


Coronary heart disease simply means 
that the walls of the coronary arteries— 
that is, the arteries feeding the heart 
muscle—have hardened up a bit, become 
thicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ticity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ceives less blood and thus less food and 
oxygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
cessive demands on your heart, you’re 
inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among men past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
‘excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 
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It’s wise to get at least 8 hours 
every night. 


re 


sleep 


may prescribe a period of complete rest 
in bed. 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over forty 





“HEART DISEASE...but Pve 
never been sick in my life!” 


would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. __ 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdoir of getting plenty 


of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri , 





Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No-—so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 


_agnosed early, the damage to the heart 


may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 








and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. 

Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 


For valuable information concerning the 
hearts of young and old, send for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 


. 
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Foreign Policy Central Issue 
in Homestretch Bid for Votes 


Both Roosevelt and Dewey 
Make Dramatic Personal Appeals 
to Capture Populous States 


The sparring was over; the gloves were 
off. Less than three weeks remained be- 
fore Nov. 7. Samplings of public opinion 
warned champion and challenger alike of 
the crucial importance of stepping up the 
footwork in the final rounds of the cam- 
‘paign. . 

Both President Roosevelt and Gover- 
nor Dewey planned a heavy schedule of 
appearances in the populous cities of the 




















' Talburt—New York World Telegram 
Campaign Heat: Even the cartoonists ... 


North. For Dewey, this was no more than 
a continuation of his energetic, weeks- 
long circuit of the country. But for the 
President, it was a dramatic reversal—an 
indication that he was abandoning his 
plan, set forth in his acceptance speech, 
not to “campaign in the usual sense.” 
Last week the candidates crossed trails 


in the two states whose combined elec-: 


toral’ vote of 82 (New York: 47, Penn- 
sylvania: 85) undoubtedly would swing 
the election. On Wednesday evening in 
New York Dewey spoke at The Herald 
Tribune Forum; two nights later he was 
in Pittsburgh. On Saturday President 
Roosevelt, in his first campaign appear- 
ance outside of Washington since Pearl 
Harbor, climaxed an automobile tour of 
New York City with a speech before the 
Foreign Policy Association in the grand 


ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel— 
scene of Governor Dewey’s address three 
nights earlier. 

Skies overhead were leaden; rain fell 
relentlessly throughout the metropolitan 
area. Democratic masterminds of the 
President’s visit to New York expressed 
private concern lest foul weather—fringe 
of the second Atlantic hurricane within a 
month—would literally as well as figura- 
tively wet blanket the political coup on 
which they banked so onal. 


The President’s Day: The downpour 
‘worried others as well: Secret Service 
men who had reconnoitered for days over 
every inch of the Presidential motorcade’s 
much-publicized route,* and Vice Ad- 
miral Ross T. McIntire, the White House 
physician. On the train from Washing- 
“ton, McIntire sought to persuade the Pres- 
ident against riding in an open car. Mr.. 
Roosevelt was adamant. “Rain or shine” 
it had been in past campaigns; “rain 
or shine” it would be now. Not even a 
protecting canvas was to be raised over 
his car. . 

Out came the luck-bearing accoutre- 
ments of past — forays: the jaunty 
Navy cape and the perk, broad-brimmed 
fedora. Before the ride was over, he had 
changed his soaked suit; by the end, -his 
pearl-gray hat had turned sodden black. 
Thus attired, the President showed him- 
self to the people of New York. 

Despite Democratic forebodings, the 
people turned out in comparative force 
(rosiest estimate: 3,000,000; police, “off 
the record”: 1,000,000—kept in check by 
10,000 policemen). Raincoats, umbrellas, 
upturned coat collars and all, they waited 
patiently, crowding five and six deep 
along the 51-mile route the President 
took through four of the five boroughs. 
Their welcome was a warm one. The 
sight of the Chief Executive braving the 
elements satisfied them that Mr. Roose- 
velt could still take it-rumors about his 
health to the contrary. More than once 
they roared as he wiped the rain from his 
glasses or clasped his hands overhead in 
the best prizefighter fashion. ; 

At the Broo Navy Yard, 44,000 
war workers—including women riveters 
in slacks and working helmets—shouted: 
“Hi ya Frankie—give ‘em hell!” At an 
Ebbets Field rally to reelect Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner, the President stood barehead- 





®Wartime comanethly sepieietions ve 
ments of Roosevelt, Commander-in-Chi 
lifted for Roosevelt, the Presidential candidate. 
the moment he was wheeled offstage at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, his movements again became secret. 
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ed and capeless before 8,000 persons in 
a two-minute tribute to his old friend. 
He made a “terrible confession”: He had 
never before visited the home of the 
Dodgers—but he had rooted for them. 
In Brooklyn’s Brownsville section—one of 
his strongest citadels—uninhibited plac- 
ards proclaimed “F.D.R. Our Messiah.” 
Across the borough’s borders in Queens 
occurred the first of several seat reshuf- 
flings so’ that local politicos could bask 
firsthand in his reflected glory. In 
this heavily GOP borough the crowds 
thinned. : 

The popular thunder renewed itself 
as the motorcade rolled through the 
Bronx, then into Manhattan—through 
Negro Harlem and down Broadway 
through Times Square. Directly south, 
in the garment center, the President rode 
into his biggest ovation. In a union-or- 
ganized show, complete with confetti and 
band music, the needle trades voiced a 
positive frenzy of acclaim. 

After four hours the triumphal ride 
ended at Washington Square. To rest up 
for his third political speech of the cam- 
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paign, a drenched, smiling President re- 
tired to Mrs. Roosevelt’s apartment—and 
to a hot bath. 


- Foreign Fields: Six hours later, a 
dressy audience of Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation members rose to receive their 
guest of the evening. The man in the 
gray business suit and black bow tie, his 
face pink, showed effects of the day's 
adventure. Through a meal of crab-meat 
cocktail, Key West turtle soup, breast of 
chicken Astoria, and frozen souffié Alaska, 
he chatted amiably with his dinner neigh- 
bors. In the background an organ de- 
murely played “Home on the Range” and 
“Der Fihrer’s Face.” ; 

When it came at last, the Presidents 
speech was a fighting message delivered 
in nonfighting fashion. Seated through- 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


on the Food Front 





A man in the Armed Forces eats about twice as much 
as before, around five and a half pounds of food per 
day. And we have more than ten million men in 
the various branches of the military Service. The 
appetites of America’s millions of war workers run 
a close second to those of our soldiers. 


Getting most of this food from farm to market, 
from wholesaler to retailer, from cannery to con- 
voy, is the important home-front assignment of GMC 
and other make motor trucks. 


It’s officially estimated that motor trucks moved 98% 





of last year’s huge crop at 
somestageof the trip from 
farm to market, requiring 
the use of more than a 
million and a half vehicles. 





In addition to producing thousands of 
military trucks and amphibian “Ducks,” 

GMC is now manifacturing several thou- 
sand commercial trucks for use in essen- 
tial civilian occupations. If you are 
eligible for a new truck, see your GMC 
dealer first for “The Truck of Value.” 
Remember, too, that he is headquarters 
for the original Preventive Maintenance. 


Growing these mammoth amounts of food falls on the 
capable shoulders of the American farmer. In 1943, 
he broke all previous production records. This year, 
he was asked to plant sixteen million additional acres. 
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out the 55-minute broadcast (10 minutes 
over schedule), the President talked al- 
most informally, his delivery unimpas- 
sioned, often just above a murmur. 

Of first importance was his declaration 
that the United Nations—the world secur- 
ity agency blueprinted at Dumbarton 
Oaks—be completely organized before 
hostilities cease, and that the American 
delegate be empowered in advance to 
authorize the use of American military 

ower to put down force—rather than 
sai to ask Congress for authority in each 
specific case of aggression. 

President Roosevelt also called the roll 
of what he termed pre-Pearl Harbor 
GOP obstructionism and stressed that 
the majority of Republican congressmen 
had voted against the draft act, repeal 


of the arms embargo, and Lend-Lease. 

He named names: Senators Hiram 
Johnson and Gerald P. Nye, and Rep. 
Hamilton Fish. The loud booing that en- 
sued was whooped up by student mem- 
bers* of the association, admitted for the 
broadcast. He warned that a Republican 
sweep in Congress in November would 
give this trio the chairmanship respective- 
y of the powerful Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Appropriations, 
and of the House Committee on Rules. 

The speech made oblique but obvious 
reference to Governor Dewey. In listing 
the Republican record on Capitol Hill, 


i *The aoeotiotten inenguestod on anions ootan 
m years 1go and now approximately 
school and college members in the New York area. 


Junior members pay only nominal dues. 
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Mr. Roosevelt declared: “I am giving you 
the whole story and not merely a phrase 
here and a half a phrase there .. ” 
Interrupted by applause, he ad-libbed: 
“In my reading copy there’s another half 
sentence. You got the point and I’m not 
going to finish it.” (The deleted words: 


pres out of context in such a way 
t they distort the facts.”) 


Dewey on Diplomacy: If not as spec- 
tacular, the week of the Republican Presi- 
dential aspirant was no less effective in the 
battle for votes. The two Dewey speeches 
elaborated respectively on his foreign- 
policy declaration early in the campaign 
at Louisville, and on his labor views as 
enunciated in Seattle a month ago. 

Before an overflow audience at The 


International photos 


Down streets lined by soaked spectators F.D.R. (in circle) tours New York. Rain mists his glasses for 51 wet miles’ 


International photos 


Dewey signs the welcome banners in Pittsburgh’s demonstration. Waving his hat, he acknowledges the Steel City reception 
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One of a series illustrasing Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Ir’s pASY WHEN YOU Know pow 


Like the ship model in the bottle, some 
of the things now being done with ply- 
wood and other wood products look 
“impossible” until you know sow they 
are done. Among these are plywood 
planes with complex curved surfaces... 
torpedo boats and landing barges... 
truck bodies...huge laminated wooden 
beams and trusses—all, weight for 
weight, structurally stronger than steel! 

The secret, as in the case of the ship- 
in-the-bottle, lies in the use of adhesives 
-..new synthetic resin adhesives that form 
a bond stronger than the materials they 
unite. These amazingly durable synthet- 
ics resist the attack of fungus and bac- 
teria, and are unaffected by exposure to 
water or the most extreme weather con- 
ditions. In fact, they possess so many 
astonishing advantages that they are 


revolutionizing the production and use 
of composite wood structures. 

Cyanamid has developed a wide va- 
riety of these new industrial “tools,” 
among which are adhesives that “set” 
by irreversible chemical action at 
room temperatures, thus elimi- 
nating the need for applying heat 
to form a bond. Other “hot-set” 
types can be applied at speeds that 
step up assembly of wood prod- 
ucts to new highs. Still others are 
being used to strengthen paper- 
board cartons and provide more 
durable overseas shipping con- 
tainers. 

When the time comes, these 
revolutionary adhesives will be 
used to create more durable wood 
products for scores of purposes— 


musical instruments, cabinets, auto 
bodies, prefabricated homes, furniture, 
sport boats and private aircraft. Thus is 
Cyanamid research lifting man’s oldest 
material into a new world of usefulness. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MAOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHFMISTRY 





Pay-off for Pearl Harbor ! 


Three years ago, the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor found 
America unprepared to defend its rights. Yet, even at that 
early date, Cadillac was in its third year of building aircraft 
engine parts for military use. Today we look hopefully for- 
ward to the time when this important contribution to 
America’s air power will pay off in such a scene as that 
illustrated above. 

For more than five years we have been working toward 
that end. Back in 1939, we started building precision parts 
for Allison—America’s famous liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine—used to power such potent fighters as the Light- 


ning, the Warhawk, the Mustang, the Airacobra and the 
new Kingcobra. 

In addition to our work for Allison, which has included 
more than 57,000,000 man-hours of precision production— 
we assisted Army Ordnance Engineers in designing the M-5 
Light Tank and the M-8 Howitzer motor carriage, and have 
produced them in quantities. Both are powered by Cadillac 
engines, equipped with Hydra-Matic transmissions. 

We are now building other weapons which utilize some of 
our Cadillac peacetime products. We can’t talk about all 
of them yet—but we are confident they will prove signifi- 
cant additions to Allied armor. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . ee GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAG MOTOR CAR DIVISION a GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Ohio Inferno: A gas storage tank explodes like a flame 
thrower at the East Ohio Gas Co.’s Cleveland plant, killing 
more than 100 persons and leveling approximately 165 build- 
ings. Fifteen hundred persons were left homeless. A sea of 


Associated Press 
flames engulfs automobiles parked in a lot near point where 
tanks of liquid gas were ignited. The initial blast threw a 
sheet of flame 600 feet long over the area. More than 300 
were injured. Damage was estimated at $10,000,000. 





Herald Tribune Forum, the candidate, 
businesslike in navy blue, got to the point 
at once: “We must not have a third world 
war .. . America would be in the front 
lines of that war in the very first hour. 
That’s not an argument, that’s a fact.” He 
urged that America take the lead in es- 
tablishing a world organization for peace 
—a work to go forward immediately, with 
the small nations invited to participate. 
Significantly he added that American par- 
ticipation should not be subjected to res- 
ervations which would nullify the peace 
agency’s power to stop aggression. 

(Thus Governor Dewey answered in 
the affirmative two of the three questions 
put to him and Mr. Roosevelt by the in- 
ternationalist-minded Republican Sen. Jo- 
seph H. Ball. He failed to answer the 
third question: whether he favored ad- 
vance authority for the American member 
of the United Nations Council. After 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement of this 
view in his Saturday speech, Ball an- 
nounced he would vote for the President. 
His reasons: Mr. Roosevelt had met the 
three issues squarely, Governor Dewey, 
only two; the President was therefore in 
a position to receive a clear and forceful 
mandate, whereas Governor Dewey’s 
mandate would be “confused, weak, and 
hampered” by intra-party differences of 
opinion. ) 

In crisp, well-modulated tones the 
governor went on to attack the “personal, 
secret diplomacy of the President.” Such 
one-man control, he charged, had brought 
these glaring results: (1) Russian non- 
recognition of “those whom we consider 
to be the true government of Poland;” (2) 
the “improvised, inefficient administra- 
tion” now being supplied the Italians; (3) 
a stiffening of German morale—for which 


’“we are paying in blood” by the Treas- 


ury’s “ill-conceived proposals” for Ger- 


‘He appeared before the 


many; (4) the signing of the agreement 
restoring peaceful relations with Ruma- 
nia—“no mere military armistice”’—by a 
Soviet representative on- behalf of the 
United States. 

The speech brought prompt echoes 
from two irreconcilable quarters. The 
Chicago Tribune reproached Governor 
Dewey for accepting “so large a part of 
the Roosevelt program as his own.” The 
State Department explained the Ru- 
manian reference. “Precisely because it 
was a military document and not a peace 
settlement,” the statement stressed, the 
Russians, British, and Americans had 
duly authorized Russian Marshal Mali- 
novski, the theater commander, to sign— 
just as General Eisenhower had signed 
the Italian armistice on behalf of all 
three Allies. 


The Steel ty 
burgh, where he had stopped briefly in 
midsummer on the way to St. Louis, 
the governor returned for a longer en- 
gagement. To be on hand when his spe- 
cial train pulled in, admirers thronged 
Pennsylvania Station—one of them an 
elderly man with a white, woolly dog, 
whose necktag read: “I’m for Dewey.” 

Through downtown Pittsburgh to the 
Hotel William Penn went the Dewey 
cavalcade amid noonday crowds. Some 
of the cars bore specially made license 
plates reading: “Penn-4-Dewey.” At Re- 
publican headquarters nearby “a. loud- 
speaker blared: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the next President of the United States 
is about to turn the corner.” 

The Dewey afternoon was a busy one. 
Republican 
Women’s Luncheon Club of Allegheny 
County; he held a press conference. For 
a reporter whose hobby was matchbooks, 
Dewey donated a couple of covers, Later 


Presents: To Pitts-. 


he conferred with Negro GOP district 
leaders and with local officials of the ’ 
United Mine Workers. The labor group 
attributed its presence to the “treatment 
we got from the present Administration 
in the last negotiations.” 

That night neither rain nor the park- 
ing problem could stay Pittsburghers from 
East Liberty’s Hunt Armory. They filled 
all 10,000 seats and then some. Against a 
painted backdrop depicting a steel mill, 
Dewey made his bid for the working- 
man’s vote. 

Asserting that “social gains are not the 
property of any party,” the candidate 
cited advances made by labor under the 
GOP in the ’20’s: the railway labor. act, 
“today still the model law in employer- 
employe relations”; laws against child 
labor, the anti-injunction bill of rights. 
Loud cheering greeted Dewey’s sallies 
against the New Deal as “the friend of 
labor.” 

His ammunition: The railway workers’ 
long-drawn out wage dispute with the 
Administration last year, and the troubles 
of white-collar and factory workers in 
getting government approval of raises 
agreed to by employers. His most ex- 
alive charge: that the Railway Broth- 


- erhoods had found it necessary to hire 


“Boss” Edward J. (“Belgian Paving 
Block”) Flynn of the Bronx at a $25,000 
legal fee to win White House approval 
of a wage increase authorized more than 
a year earlier by the mediation board. 

His administration, Dewey promised, 
would furnish “an active, able Secretary 
of Labor from the ranks of labor,” end 
bureaucratic strangleholds on collective 
bargaining, establish a permanent Fair . 
Employment Practices Committee, and 
build a broader Social Security Act. 

As the gubernatorial train sped back 
to New York, the Presidential special 








How a Heart-Beat 


in a Small Town Saves a Life 
8000 Miles Away! 






American Red Cross mobile 
units visit small towns period- 
ically—set up blood donor cen- 
ters in village schools, churches 
or community houses. Here 
patriotic Americans voluntarily 
give their blood to save the 





lives of our fighting men. 


BH .- loaded on ocean-going vessels 
or cargo planes—taken into the 
front lines, where they per- 
form their life-saving miracles. 


HE Erie and other Ameri- 

can Railroads have carried 
more than 10 million pounds 
of blood plasma—nearly 2 
million units. This is typical 
of the many unusual wartime 
requirements never before 
handled by your railroads in 
such tremendous quantities. 


With the continued help of 
the public, shippers, and gov- 
ernment agencies, the Erie and 
other American Railroads will 
keep vital supplies of every kind 
rolling to our fighting fronts. 








Your Help ce Needed 


Casualties are increasing! Bigger 
battles lie ahead. 45 minutes of your 
time can save the life of an American 
boy. In large communities go to your 
local Blood Donor Center. In smaller 


towns watch for the arrival of a 


mobile unit. 












Blood is sped to central laboratories, 
located within 50-100 miles of the 
service centers—processed into the 
form pictured here. One piat of blood 
makes one unit of plasma. The seri- 
ously wounded sometimes require as 
many as 12 units to speed them on 
the road to recovery. 





Packed in padded wooden containers 
and waterproof bags, plasma units 
are rushed by your railroads to points 
of embarkation 
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Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR: VICTORY 
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roared up from the nation’s capital in the 
same direction. The GOP standard-bearer 
had already commented on the Roose- 
velt expedition: “It is a good thing for 
the President to see the people, even 
if only once in four years. 


The Stout Ire 


Detective Nero Wolfe is a blunt char- 
acter. In solving fictional crimes the obese 
orchid grower is flawless, but when |:> 
feels like it he can and does heap scorn 
on friend and villain alike. Wolfe’s cre 
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Stout’s campaign to “hate Germany” ... 


ator, the bearded intellectual Rex Stout 
can be just as tough as his principal 
breadwinner. 

Since Pearl Harbor, Stout has aimed 
his barbs at all elements in Germany. He 
has advocated complete smashing of the 
Reich and burning hatred of all Germans 
who “accept either actively or passively” 
the master-race doctrine. As chairman of 
the War Writers Board and a director of 
Freedom House, organizations of intellec- 
tuals engaging in wartime publicity, Stout 
aligned himself vociferously with expo- 
nents of a “hard” peace. 

Last week Stout’s temper went up. His 
target was not the enemy but an associ- 
ate, the columnist Dorothy Thompson, 
pane of Freedom House. The two 

ave not seen eye-to-eye for more than 
a year on what to do with Germany. Miss 
Thompson has opposed the “hate-Ger- 
many” policy on the ground it would 
stifle opposition to the Nazis within the 
Reich. Their conflict came to a head on 
Oct. 4 when she wrote: 

“Our primary interest is to shorten the 
war .. . In every word I have published 
I have tried to think of the effect in Ger- 
many itself . . . I have asked myself 
whether what I wrote would encourage 
or discourage Germans from standing be- 
hind Hitler. If I am proud of anything, 
it is that Dr. Goebbels has made great 
efforts to prevent the republication © 
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what I have written . . . In contrast, 
‘Lord Vansittart, Rex Stout and _ associ- 
ates, and many others, have been fur- 
nishing Goebbels with his most effective 
propaganda. I don’t think that’s bright.” 

Stout’s retort was slow in coming but 
it was blistering when it came: “To say 
that an obscure individual named Stout 
has ‘been furnishing Goebbels with his 
most effective propaganda’ . . . is fan- 
tastic. Either Miss Thompson is unfit to 
head an organization I belong to, or I 
am unfit to belong to an organization she 
heads. In any case, Freedom House un- 





Acme 


.«. turned on Dorothy Thompson 


der Dorothy Thompson is no place for 
me.” With that he resigned. 

Miss Thompson. expressed her regrets 
and denied she had ever questioned 
Stout’s patriotism. But she remained firm 
in her conviction that Stout’s ideas on 
the treatment of Germany are “ill ad- 
vised” and that they are “used by Goeb- 
bels to show the German people they 
must fight on.” Thereupon she offered her 
resignation, adding, however, that she 
hoped a compromise eventually could be 
reached with Stout. 


How Goes the House? 


In 1876 Rutherford B. Hayes, a Re- 
publican, won the Presidency, but the 
House went Democratic in the same 
election by thirteen seats.* Since that day 
no President has been elected without 
carrying the House. This year a surpris- 
ing number of political observers have 
subscribed to the frequently heard proph- 
ecy: The House will go Republican on 
Nov. 7 regardless of the outcome of the 
Presidential race. 

Not only have Republican leaders ad- 
vanced the claim; some Democrats pri- 
vately have agreed with them. Note- 








with the result that Hayes ultimately 
was declared elected by one electoral vote. 












Travel for business or pleasure is notably en- 
riched by the faithful companionship of Oshkosh 
Luggage ... for more than half a century the 


luggage that distinguished people have taken to 
’ distinctive places. 


In the better luggage shops and*department 
stores throughout America you will be advised 
by merchants who know, to choose Oshkosh 
Luggage because ‘““There is None Finer.” You 
don’t buy luggage often. . Be sure that when you 


do, you buy luggage that doesn’t grow old . . . 


but like all things of quality, simply mellows 
with age. 

For the duration Oshkosh facilities are devoted 
largely to the production of luggage for our 
armed forces. Soon—all Oshkosh craftsmen will 
resume the building of luggage that travels 
everywhere — proudly. ' 


OSHKOSH TRUNKS & LUGGAGE e OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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THE WALDORF ASTORIA, N. Y. 
— like the famous Savoy in London and 
the Ritz in Paris, the rendezvous of 
soph. Heated travelers from everywhere 
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Featured at 
Better 
Dealers 
Everywhere 
In a Wide 
Range of | 
Popular 
Prices 


@ Alligator’s handsome 
drape and fit, its dashing 
style, mark it immediately as 
"the best buy in rainwear”! For 
damp, chill days, for wind and 
rain, for bright sunny weather. 
Dependably processed for max- 
imum water repellent protec- 
tion. The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


because . . . (T'S SURE TO RAINI 
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worthy this week was the-fact 
that out of 50 prominent 
Washington correspondents 
participating in NEWSWEEK'S 
Periscope Preview (page 24), 
80 believed the Republicans 
would capture the House, al- 
though only 21 predicted the 
election of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. 





The Trend: In 1940, when 
President Roosevelt won a 
third term by a landslide, his 
victory swept 268 Demo- 
cratic candidates for the 
House into office with him. 
The Republicans, who had 
enjoyed a substantial resur- 
gence in 1938, carried only 
162 House seats, a net loss of 
six. 
In the 1942 elections, the 
Republicans -all but won con- 
trol of the House and reduced 
the Democratic majority to 
222-208. Then deaths, resig- 
nations, and GOP victories in 
special elections further. whittled down 
the margin. Last week, with the death 
of Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer, South Caro- 
lina Democrat, the party division in the 
House stood: Democrats 214, Republi- 
cans 212, minor party members 4, vacan- 
cies 5. The gap was all but closed. 

The GOP trend first asserted itself in 
1938 when the Republicans, down to 88 
seats as a result of President Roosevelt’s 
1936 landslide victory over Alf M. Lan- 
don, increased that number to 169: Most- 
ly, the GOP gains then and later were 
attributable to nonurban sections. The 
farmers and small-town residents were 
returning to their traditional Republi- 
canism. 

Slowly, however, the GOP tide moved 
toward the cities. From 1941 until con- 
vention time this year the Republicans 
had picked up three seats in Philadel- 
phia, two in the Boston area, two in 
Buffalo, and one each in the following 
cities: New York, Chicago, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Denver, St. Joseph, Mo., Toledo, 
Akron, and Dayton, Ohio, New Haven 
and Hartford, Conn., Evansville, Ind., 
Wichita, Kan., and Omaha, Neb. 


The Question: Although the premise 
that Republicans might win the House 
despite a Roosevelt fourth-term victory 
has had wide circulation, some Demo- 
crats advance an opposite possibility: 
that Dewey might win and Demo- 
crats carry the House. They do not be- 
lieve it probable, but they offer it chiefly 
to refute the more prevalent theory of a 
GOP gain. They point out that the 
present Republican strength is virtually 
the party’s maximum because any. further 
increases in House seats would require 
further GOP inroads into the cities, plus 
retention of city seats already held. The 
Democrats contend that this would be 
impossible if Roosevelt’ won, because 
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A GOP House in 1945? President Hayes, a Repub- 
lican, found a Democratic one troublesome in 1877 








Bettmann Archive 


most of the President’s strength is in the 
cities. 

The Republican case is based on these 
assumptions: (1) They will hold, with 
one or two exceptions, all the 212 seats 
they now occupy and, (2) will pick up 
from ten to fifteen seats in widely scat- 
tered areas. They are confidently eyeing 
two seats in California, one each in IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Minnesota (where Rep. 
Harold C. Hagen, a Farmer-Laborite, is 
now seeking reelection as a Republican), 
New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. In addition, they 
believe they have a 50-50 chance to gain 
a seat each in Indiana, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsy]- 
vania, and West Virginia. 

The claims in the first category are 
made on anything less than another 
Roosevelt landslide; those in the second 
are contingent on a very close Roosevelt 
victory. The Republicans insist that a 
Dewey victory would ensure every claim 
they make. 


House Leadership: Objective ‘politi- 
cal observers concede the possibility that 
the Republicans can win the House in the 
face of another Roosevelt election, al- 
though they discount it as a probability if 
the President’s margin is clear-cut. Yet 
the speculation continues. 

Should the New Deal win again, the 
present House leadership—Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas and Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts— 
is almost certain to be retained. Should 
the Republicans gain control, few dispute 
that the present minority leader, Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 
would be chosen speaker. The fight 
would come on the post of majority lead- 
er. Although a number of party veterans 
have priority in service, many Republi- 
cans a~~ > 





ae 2 Rep. Charles A. Halleck 3 
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of Indiana, the young chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional .Campaign Com- 
mittee and a Martin protégé, would be 
the leading contender, 


Pearl Harbor Secrets 


The Naval Court of Inquiry into the 
Pearl Harbor disaster had finished its 
work and reported to James V. Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy. But there was 
little likelihood last week that the public 
would know the court’s findings until 
after the election. Forrestal’s explanation 
for keeping the report’ confidential: Some 
of the material had been classified as 
“secret,” somé of it as “top secret.” Mean- 
while he had asked Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Operations, to 
determine how much of the report affect- 
ed national security. 

In Boston, Charles B. Rugg, chief of 
counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, was outspoken in his criticism 
of Forrestal. The procedure, he observed, 
“is a specious pretext to keep the truth 
of Pearl Harbor hidden from Dec. 7, 
an until Nov. 7, 1944.” (Election 
Day. 


This opinion was concurred in by 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas, Minnesota Repub- 
lican, who added the charge that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told him and four other 
congressmen in November 1941, that 
the nation was likely to be at war with 
Japan within a month. 


Blasts and Straws 


The audience of 7,000 was dissatisfied. 


Over and over again the voices rolled 
through the Los Angeles Shrine Audi- 
torium in happy chant: “More! Morel 
More!” Beaming good-naturedly, the GOP 
Vice Presidential candidate, Gov. John 
W. Bricker of Ohio, turned back to the 
rostrum. His radio time of 25 minutes was 
gone, but for the next six minutes he 
continued to give his listeners more, 
anes his hatchet deeply into the New 
al. 

On Oct. 16, two nights earlier, Sen. 
Harry S. Truman of Missouri had stood 
on the same platform and blasted awa 
at Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. - 

Although the main interest centered on 
the Presidential candidates, there was no 
denying last week that their running 
mates were waging more. consistently 
energetic. campaigns. Bricker and Tru- 
man were slugging it out on the West 
Coast. As they headed East, there was no 
softening of the blows: Bricker ham- 
mered at the Roosevelt Administration; 
Truman thumped Dewey. Other high- 
lights of the week: 4 
@ Charles Edison, former Secretary: of 
the Navy and Democratic ex-Governor of 
New Jersey, carried gloomy news to the 
White House. Making no attempt to keep 
secret what he had told the President, 


’ Edison informed Washington correspond- 
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Right of Choice 
is YOURS! 


That is one of the American 
ways of life we’re fighting to 
preserve. It is your privilege 
and duty to exercise that 


- right at the polls on election 


day. 


You express that same free- 
dom of choice in your every- 
day life. When you need 
protection from loss, choose 
an agent or broker in whom 
you can have confidence and 


who can provide you with 


sound insurance ‘protection. 


Elect a Fidelity-Phenix agent 
and you will have aman who 
gives the best in insurance 
service and protection. 
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Notes on the War: The Weather Is the Key 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Allied ground forces available 
for the European war are not fully de- 
ployed, even yet. Reserves of the Unit- 
ed States Army are ample to give 
some units now at the front a rest and 
at the same time to build up steadily, 
month by month well into next year, 
the pressure in the west. These re- 
serves of fresh but completely trained 
units are in addition to replacements 
for casualties suffered by divisions ac- 
tive in the line. Under the unique 
American system, casualties are re- 

laced promptly, usually within 24 

ours, so that fighting units are main- 
tained constantly at full strength. The 
Germans have neither adequate re- 
placements for casualties nor fresh 
divisions. 

As in last winter's campaign in 
Italy, the infantry is fighting under the 
most miserable conditions and taking 
the greatest losses. The main job of 
punetenins the West Wall falls to the 
oot soldiers. 

Whether Germany’can be defeated 
this year depends largely on weather 
and supplies. A few weeks of dry 
weather will be needed to exploit 
Seneneily a break-through, if it can 
be made. 

The Germans’ last-ditch defense of 
ports slowed up the accumulation by 
the Allied armies of the huge quanti- 
ties of munitions needed for a heavy 
and sustained general offensive from 
the Channel to Switzerland. Rail and 
trucking facilities in France have been 
increased rapidly until they are now 
probably more than sufficient to han- 
dle increased intakes at the ports. 

Many signs point to an acute Ger- 
man shortage of oil, as a result of the 
loss of the Ploesti fields and of the 
recent bombings of synthetic plants. 
These plants are among the most 
heavily defended targets in Germany 
against air attack. The mobility of the 
German Army has been reduced ma- 
terially, in spite of the shortening of 
its supply lines. The Luftwaffe prob- 
ably has more planes than it can fuel. 


Thanks to improved instruments for — 


locating targets and for landing in bad 
weather, Allied bomber forces can op- 
erate more regularly than they could 
a year ago. Air strategists estimate 
that, compared with last winter, the 
same number of planes can drop ap- 

roximately twice the tonnage of 

mbs with four times the effective- 
ness. Likewise, cooperation between 
the air and ground forces fias im- 
proved immensely. 


The V-1 or robot bomb and the 
V-2 or rocket bomb, which according 
to Stockholm dispatches has already 
fallen on the United Kingdom, may 
continue to be, nuisances until Ger- 
many has been overrun. If the V-2 can 
hit London as the V-1 is acknowl- 
edged to have done, it should be able 
to hit other mass targets such as the 
larger North Sea ports. 


The most serious weakness in the 
Japanese war machine appears to be 
merchant shipping. Japan's merchant 
manage in ships of 1,000 tons or more 
probably is not much more than one- 
third of the early 1942 peak. These 
losses have been offset only in small 
part by the building of large numbers 
of small wooden vessels. The Japanese 
tanker fleet has been so severely de- 
pleted that some naval experts think 
the extraordinary weakness shown by 
the Japanese air force may be due to 
shortage of fuel as well as to poorly 
trained pilots, insufficient radar, and 
the technical superiorities of American 
carrier-borne planes. 

MacArthur's initial landings in the 
Central Philippines are not a substi- 
tute for landings on the coast of 
China or for the invasion of Luzon 
or Formosa which must precede that 
last jump in the transpacific advance. 
Either Luzon or Formosa would pro- 
vide the land mass and anchorages to 
stage the final assault on Japan. But 
Formosa obviously is better situated 
to provide land-based air coverage for 
landings on the China coast. A minor- 
ity of American naval strategists is 
guessing that the Japanese, having left 
sO many troops to “wither on the vine” 
in the Bismarck Archipelago, the Gil- 
berts and the Marshalls, and now, 
probably, in the East Indies, will 
evacuate Luzon while they still have 
the chance. The majority opinion is 
og they will fight desperately to 

old it. 


MacArthur's reentry into the 
Philippines came two months ahead 
of the tentative schedule of the early 
summer of 1944. But the timing of the 


‘next jumps is closely tied to construc- 


tion of the newer long-range attack 
cargo and personnel vessels and to the 
release of air and ground forces by the 
conclusion of the European war. Some- 
time in 1946 remains the _best-in- 
formed guess on the end of the war 
with Japan. 
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ents he had predicted Dewey would car- 
ry New Jersey’s 16 electoral votes, which 
went to Roosevelt in 1932, 1936, and 
1940. In an interview in Newark, Edison 
amended his remarks: He would not 
campaign for the President. Chiefly his 
interest lay in defeating the attempts of 
the Democratic boss, Frank Hague, to 
beat revision of the State Constitution. 
Revision would badly damage, if not 
destroy, Hague’s power. 

@ Walter Lippmann, whose column “To- 
day and Tomorrow” is published and 
syndicated by the Republicah New York 
Herald Tribune, declared he favored 
President Roosevelt’s reelection. “I can- 
not feel,” wrote Lippmann in the Oct. 21 
issue, “that Governor Dewey can be 
trusted now with responsibility in for- 
eign affairs. He has so much to lear.” 
@ Rep. Clare Boothe Luce, Connecticut 
Republican and playwright, and Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, former Broad- 
way actress and a Democratic candidate 
for Congress in California, both ad- 
dressed The New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. Mrs. Luce discoursed on the his- 
tory of peace plans, declaring they are 
not enough to insure world security unless 
backed by “courage and vision.” Mrs. 
Douglas attacked the GOP’s Congres- 
sional voting record before Pearl Harbor. 
@ The actor Orson Welles, booed at the 
forum when he upheld President Roose- 
velt as a keeper of campaign pledges, 
found himself cut off the air (the radio 
time had expired) in the middle of his 
attack on the GOP. Two nights later 
Welles failed to appear at a_ political 
rally in Teaneck, N.J., where he was 
billed to speak with Attorney General 
Francis Biddle. Stated reason: an infect- 
ed throat. Police had received a tip that 
a group of boys would egg Welles if he 
spoke. t 

@ At the week end, Dewey continued to 
lead in two statewide newspaper polls 














blanketing pivotal New York and Illinois., 


In New York the Daily News poll showed 
the Republican candidate holding a 52-48 


advantage in the race for the state’s all- 


important 47 electoral votes, but Robert 
Conway, manager of the poll, pointed 
out that until canvasses of Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Albany and Jamestown were in, the 
Dewey margin could not be regarded as 
safe. In Illinois The Chicago Times poll 
gave Dewey a hairline edge over Roose- 
velt—50.19 per cent to 49.81—with the 
canvass still to be completed. 

@ In Rushville, Ind., where she had gone 
for her husband’s burial, Mrs. Wendell 
L. Willkie appealed “out of respect for 
his memory” for an end to public con- 
jecture on how he would have voted in 
the election. “I am sure he had not made 
his decision,” Mrs. Willkie said. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, 
though expressing sympathy for Mrs. 
Willkie’s position, declared her husband 
had told him on the day of Dewey's 
nomination that he would not support 
Roosevelt for a fourth term. 
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Yes, fellow American ... If the average German had known i jraction 
as much truth about the world as you know, this war would almost 


Th | { 2 surely not have happened. 
e grimmes You can read those 25 words again. They state a fact, and the fact is grim. 


Because a people believed and tried to live a pattern of 
lies, your world was all but lost. 


fact in human history. eee How better could it be shown that from now on 


man must know his fellows as never before? That 
from now on you must ee your world as never 

before? That you must have not just a record of events but also a picture of their meaning? ... 
A chunk of man’s future is in your hands. And you are lucky in the chance you have to make the best of it. 
Magnificently funneled to your doorstep, the news of the world is yours almost as fast as it 
happens. Passionately, fearlessly, resourcefully, tirelessly, the working press of America brings you the facts. 
And once a week, in its special way, Newsweek helps give you grasp of those facts. To accurate 
reporting, Newsweek adds interpretation by the best minds we can find. And Newsweek 

also gives you forecast with a record for rightness that is almost uncanny. 
You will like Newsweek*—as millions of the world’s best-informed people already do. 
It will help you_see your world more sharply. 


*This advertisement is addressed to readers of 
91 newspapers throughout the United States. 
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A lot smarter inside, with 
Your Footprint in Leather 


Matrix is a mighty fine shoe from the 
outside—masculine good looks with 
details of expert craftsmanship. But 
the one big difference is inside! It’s the 
exclusive Matrix innersole, a curve- 
for-curve copy of the bottom of your 
foot—your footprint in leather. That is 
why thousands of men with normal 
feet find Matrix the most comfortable 
shoe they’ve ever set foot in! Featured 
by leading American retailers. 


MATRIX 


THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD, WORCESTER 4, MASS 
MAKERS OF MEN'S FINE SHOES SINCE 1864 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Early Berle 


Before the representatives of half a 
hundred nations meeting in Chicago for 
the international air conference next week, 
the big question will be: What sort of 
policy should the postwar world adopt on 
aviation? 

The British, on the one hand, want a 
system of world control under an interna- 
tional commission with ey to divide 
up routes and regulate schedules. The 
Americans, on the other, propose “free- 
dom of the air”—negotiation by each gov- 
ernment of bilateral landing rights (see 
page 75). Reflected in the second view- 
point is the worry of American com- 
mercial airlines lest their immense tech- 
nological advantage be scaled down and 
with it the supremacy won by our military 
transport system during the war—a lead- 
ership ruefully acknowledged by * the 
British in contemplating the Air Trans- 
port Command’s 160,000-mile network. 


British Beaver: For months the two 
opposing views have been batted back 


.and forth across the Atlantic. Standing 


firm for the British Government has been 
the Canadian-born Lord Beaverbrook, 
Lord Privy Seal and onetime Minister of 
Aircraft Production. 

But Beaverbrook’s call for a strong em- 
pire alignment has failed. For the record 
the dominions are ranged behind him. 
Actually their views are far from coincid- 


ing. For Canada, the British control sys- | 
tem isn’t rigid enough; Australia and New | 


Zealand favor a British Labor party plan 
for a single world carrier, jointly owned 
and operated by the nations it serves. 


Ten-Hours-a-Day Man: Against the 
redoubtable Lord Beaverbrook, victor in 
a hundred horse trades, the Americans 
have pitted Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. (pronounced like “cur- 
ly”). The former Columbia University 
lecturer and original brain truster is a 
voracious reader: of history and geogra- 
phy; his ponderings have led him to hope 
that the end of the war will find mankind 
on the ascent to a “broad plateau”—that 
after the current carnage and destruction, 
no one will dare “adopt defeatism by say- 
ing it can’t be done.” 

Yet the war years themselves have 
equipped Berle well for the complexities 
of the expected Chicago tussle. His mem- 
bership on the Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee (United States Army and Navy) has 
familiarized him with problems of military 
air transport—problems basically akin to 
those of commercial transport. As State 
Department member of the Combined In- 
telligence Committee (Anglo-American), 
he has gained insight into global air 
logistics. 

His preparations for the air conference 


- have included frequent meetings with the 


American military air masters, Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
and Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, head ot 
the ATC. Among the callers crowding 
his ten-hour working day have been var- 
ious commercial air operators and L. 
Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board, which will parcel out 
Berle’s “freedom of the air” among Amer- 
ican airlines when and if he obtains it. 


Skiing Down to Lima: Berle is al- 
ready mapping his next spate of work 
after Chicago: As chairman of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, he will summon a 
spring inter-American conference for the 
orderly .unscrambling of the Western 
Hemisphere’s wartime economic tangles. 
Before then, however, his State Depart- 
ment colleagues are confident that he will 
have met and eluded all British ‘snares at 
Chicago. Beneath his mild, nervous man- 
ner, they know, lies a resourceful, ener- 
getic mind. As evidence, they like to 
recall a trivial but illustrative incident on 





Wide World \ 
Berle: A free air is his forte 


the voyage of the American delegation to 
the Inter-American Conference at Lima 
in 1938: 

At sailing time Berle and his wife 
turned up at the pier each laden with a 
pair of skis. Mindful that it was summer- 
time in Peru, deck-chair gossips won- 
dered; they were further intrigued by 
Mrs. Berle’s failure to leave her stateroom. 
Berle’s explanation, when it came, im- 
pressed his hearers. Marooned by a bliz- 
zard in their country home in the Berk- 
shires on sailing day, the Berles had skied 


across the hills with hand luggage to the 


railway station at Great Barrington, Mass., 
and thus managed to catch the boat. Mrs. 
Berle, her husband promised, would re- 
appear when her wardrobe was suitably 
restocked. Skeptics could view the hick- 
ory skis in the hold. 











At home in a tropical 
foxhole are 18,000 
different types of 
fungi. Thriving on 
drenching downpours, 


90 percent humidity and soaring ~ 


temperatures, these tiny micro- 
organisms render some vital com- 
municationsequipmentcompletely 
useless in as little as six hours! 

They cause electrical leakages, 
destroy insulation, signals become 
weaker, short circuits occur, com- 
plete failure soon results. In some 
localities, over 50 percent of many 
types of ground signal equipment 
failed within 30 days! 


The U. S. Signal Corps acted swiftly. At their request manu- 
facturers ““Tropicalized” equipment with nitrocellulose lacquers 
containing fungicide. ‘“Tropicalizing” kits were rushed out for 
spraying, dipping, or brushing equipment on the spot. Before 


CHEMICAL 


HERCULES 


MATERIALS 


FOR 


long, front line reports dramati- 
cally told of equipment lasting 240 
times longer. 

These nitrocellulose-based fun- 
gicidal lacquers air-dry in 15 min- 
utes, form a tough, durable, pro- 
tective film—water-resistant and 
fungi-resistant with excellent elec- 
trical characteristics. 

Hercules is a producer of the 
highest quality nitrocellulose, from 
which these lacquers are made. 
Throughout the Cellulose Sector 
of Hercules Land, as well as in 
Terpene and Rosin Chemicals, 
Synthetics, Chemical Cotton, Ex- 
plosives, and Paper Makers Chem- 


icals, our research findings have benefited many industries. 
We may have data or achemical that might aid in solving your 
problem. Please address your inquiry to Department N104-A, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


INDUSTRY 


IN-211 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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HE Army calls them 76-mm. Gun 
Motor Carriages — designation M-18. 
But to Buick men who designed and built 
them, in cooperation with Army Ord- 


nance—and to Tank Destroyer Command ~ 


forces who fight in them — they’re Hell- 
cats. - 


WAk-killers with the pace of a 
Ganideer and the lethal strike of the king 
cobra. 


They’re so fast they run rings around any- 
thing but their brothers, and they master 
obstacles that stop other vehicles cold. 


They can split an enemy tank at several 
miles — and thanks to springing born of 
Buick’s work on your car, they can romp 
down roads at passenger car speeds. 


And now they’re on the prowl. 


It has been twenty-odd months since we 
started work on these sluggers as an- 
swers to the vaunted Tiger tank. Twenty- 
odd months of designing, building, testing, 
perfecting. 


More than a year ago they went into pro- 
duction, and several months ago we knew 
they were on their way, in quantities, to 
undisclosed battlefields. 


WATHE PROWL 


They have shown what they can do there. 
They’ve added their force to the Great 
Effort — and because of them, American 
men have had benefit of a harder-hitting 
weapon against tanks, pillboxes, strong 
points and machine-gun nests. 


We're mighty glad that’s so. Not just be- 
cause this is a Buick baby. But because 
it’s a good American weapon, built in our 
way, for use of our own kind. 


More power to it, say we — and to those 
gallant men in uniform for whom we 
sweated it out! 


WHAT IS THE “HELLCAT”? 


The Hellcat is a 76-mm. Gun Motor Carriage bearing 
the Army designation, Model M-18. With 55 mph speed, 
maximum maneuverability, high fire power, and all- 
steel, center-guided tracks, it can smash tanks at several 
miles. 


Designed and built by Buick in cooperation with the 
Ordnance Department, it has proved superior to latest 
versions of the German Tiger Tank in actual battle and 
is 30 mph faster. Special Butck-designed suspension, : 
including knee-action principles, enables the Hellcat to 
Sight running battles when necessary. It masters obstacles 
that stop other vehicles, fords water traps and streams 
and is almost as easy to run as an automobile. 


Ordered on January 28, 1943 after demonstration of pilot 
models, the Hellcat has been in regular production since 
July, 1943. All allies have asked to be supplied with 1. 


YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS * INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 


Buick will be glad to furnish, without cost, a full-color reprint of 
this advertisement to those interested in this important new weapon. 


Write to Buick Motor Division, Flint 2, Michigan 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=— NBC Network 


BUICK 


DIVISION OF 


The Army-Navy “E”’ 
proudly fites over all Buick plants. 





tomorrow’s steel products 


may come in Zine cases 



































ELECTROLYTIC 
ZINC COATED 
SHEETS & STRIP 


To The Manufacturers of Automotive, Home 
Appliance and Other Drawn Steel Products 


Weirzin is corrosion resistant. It stops 
inventory loss and eliminates the need 
of pickling and cleaning . . . Also, 
the uniformity of its tight, malleable 
coating and ductile base sheet greatly 
facilitates deep drawing and difficult 
fabrication . . . Bonderized Weirzin pro- 
vides an excellent base for paint or 
synthetic lacquer. Write for booklet. 


Here is a practical, positive answer to 
rust—a new material—an infinitely 
more efficient sheet of zinc coated steel. 
It is called Weirzin—and it has already 
been thoroughly proved in many war 
front and home front products. 

No longer will those red fingers of 
corrosion dig into seams and hidden 
surfaces— blister and peel off paint— 
destroy the usefulness and appearance 


WEIRTON 


of outer bodies as well as inner vital 
parts of expensive equipment. Weirzin 
puts a durable, permanently bonded 
zinc protection between steel and paint 
—a coating that is an integral and in- 
separable part of the product. It pro- 
tects by an undeviating principle of 
basic chemistry—the most economically 
satisfactory rust-prevention known to 
modern metallurgy. 


STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA SALES OFFICES IN. PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| pivision oF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive oFFrices, PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Nazis Organize Guerrilla Army 
for Underground War to Death 


Legends of Battle Invoked 
to Inspire Boys, Old Men; Women 
for Volkskrieg Inside Reich 


The rest of the world still finds it hard 
to believe that the Nazis actually mean 


. to wage a vast underground struggle in-’ 


side Germany when regular military op- 
erations cease. Yet ever since the first 
announcements roused incredulity, Adolf 
itler and his henchmen have been sys- 
tematically organizing a framework for 
continuing resistance. Last week the 
Fihrer capped his labors by proclaiming 
a general Volkskrieg (people’s war) 
against the Allied armies “until such 
time when a pe.ce is secured that will 
guarantee the future of Germany.” 

_ Admitting that “after five years of 
the most bitter fighting the enemy .. . 
stands on several fronts before, or on, 
the German borders,” Hitler on Oct. 18 

- ordered formation of a Home Army from 

all able-bodied men between 16 and 60 

in Greater Germany. The new militia, 

called the Volkssturm, is to be recruited 
and led by the Nazi party, not by the 

Wehrmacht, though it will be regarded 

as part of the army and subjected to 

- military laws and regulations. Its mem- 

| bers will not wear uniforms, but merely 

swastika armbands with the imprint 


Deutscher Volkssturm-Wehrmacht; they 
will fight with any weapon at hand—gun, 
knife, pitchfork, and club. 

At the head of the Volkssturm Hitler 
placed the Gestapo chief, Heinrich 
Himmler, who last July was _ similarly 
given command of the Reserve Army. He 
will be assisted by Deputy Fiihrer Martin 
Bormann,’ in charge of organization and 
political instruction. Bormann is often 
ranked next to Hitler and Himmler in 
the Nazi party. In addition, Gen. Wil- 
helm Schepmann, 50-year-old chief of 
staff of the Sturmabteilungen (storm 
troops), was appointed inspector for 
shooting instruction and Erwin Strauss, 
also 50, leader of the Nazi Automobile 
Corps (NSKK), was named _ inspector 
for motor-technical training. 

A few hours after the proclamation 
was issued, Himmler, in a_ broadcast 
address to the first Volkssturm companies 
set up at K6nigsberg, East Prussia, called 
upon “boys and old men and, if neces- 
sary, women and children” to “defend 
every village, every block, every farm- 
house, every wood, every ditch, every 


bush.” 


Napoleon Sturm: As a race, the Ger- 
mans do not have any such traditions of 
national resistance as those possessed by 
the Swiss, the Dutch, and the Spanish. 
However, they can draw upon certain 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Nazis evoke the grim Volkssturm of Napolconic times to meet the invasion of today 
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historical antecedents for the creation of 
the Volkssturm. In the instinctive knowl- 
edge that it would strengthen. his case, 
that is what Hitler did. 

Thus Himmler, in his Kénigsberg 
speech, carefully made the point that 
he was speaking on the 131st anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Leipzig, which 
marked the beginning of the end of 
Napoleon’s domination. It was in that 
year, 1813, that Baron Adolf von Liitzow 
organized his famous “free corps” of 
patriotic students, “Death’s Head Hus- 
sars,” Tyrolese marksmen and the like, 
who waged a heroic but not very suc- 
cessful guerrilla war in the rear of the 
French armies. 

One of Liitzow’s -fighters was the 
poet Karl Theodor Kérner, who, a few — 
days before his death in the Battle of © 
Gadebusch (Aug. 26, 1813), wrote a 
rousing stanza which began “Das Volk 
steht auf, der sturm bricht los,” (the peo- 
ple arise, the storm breaks loose). Since 
then, the word Sturm has become a fre- 
quent component of German military 
terms Landsturm, Sturmabteilung, etc.). 
The new combination, Volkssturm, point- 
edly recalled Kérner’s poem, which every 
school child in Germany learns by heart. 

Hitler’s proclamation was calculated 
to evoke still another memory of the 
Napoleonic times, as widely known and 
as popular in Germany as Kérner’s poem, 
This is the picture Das Letzte Aufgebot 
(The Last Levy) by the Tyrolese paint- 
er Franz von Defregger, which shows a 
people’s army with pikes and pitchforks 
marching to the rescue of their country 
from foreign oppression. 

The next experience of the Germans in 
anything approaching guerrilla fighting 


. came after the last war. Again a number 


of free corps and private militias were 
organized. Although many of these or 
























this sudden weather 
change has me roasting 
in my overcoat! 


Not me! | just take 
the lining out of my 
Season Skipper! 


Season Skipper .is really two coats in 
one! Wear the 100% wool Topper with 
the all-wool lining buttoned in for cold 
weather . . . and you have a warm over- 
coat. Come mild weather . . . out goes the 
lining, sleeves and all . . . and presto, a 
topcoat! Buy Season Skipper two ways... 
the Topper alone, getting the lining only 
if and when you want it . . . or buy coat 
and lining, preparing yourself for any 
kind of weather. At bet- 
ter stores everywhere! 

$45 and up for the Topper 
Separate wool lining, $10 











For name of nearest dealer 
write Dept.N,C.B.ShaneCorp., 
325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ganizations engaged in guerrilla warfare 
in the lost border districts of ‘the Reich, 
they saw as their principal tasks liquida- 
tion of “traitors” at home and the forming 
of cadres of the “Black Reichswehr.” 


These armed bands also took a promi-. 


nent part in the “Ruhr War” of 1923, 
sabotaging communications and often as- 
saulting the French-Belgian forces of oc- 
cupation. In fact, Wilhelm Schepmann, 
the new inspector of the Volkssturm, 21 
years ago was an active Ruhrkémpfer. 
Most of these bands developed tightly 
knit military organizations, complete with 
uniforms, officers’ ranks, and decorations. 


By Day and By Night: As the Allies 
last week announced the full, regulations 
under which the military government of 
the Reich would operate (almost all the 
details had been previously revealed), 
they thus also faced the problem of how 
to deal with the Volkssturm and like or- 
ganizations. 

Prime Minister Churchill had indicat- 
ed in his last Commons speech one line 
of action. He said that at some date the 
Allies might declare that organized re- 
sistance had ended and treat any further 
resisters as “bandits and war criminals.” 


Supreme Headquarters has. not an- 


nounced any official policy to cover such 
a situation but Joseph S. Evans Jr., 
NEWSWEEK correspondent at SHAEF, ca- 
bled the following informed view of what 
was being planned: 

“Volkssturm members will be treated 
under the rules of warfare if and only 
when they comply with the conditions 
set forth by the Hague Convention— 
particularly the carrying of arms openly, 
wearing day and night a distinctive em- 
blem recognizable at a distance (bras- 
sards would be acceptable) , and conduct- 
ing operations in accordance with the 
laws and usages of war. When Nazi 
guerrillas comply with these conditions 
they will be treated as belligerents, but 
no German can be both a belligerent 
(in this case a member of the Volkssturm) 
and a member of a peaceful population 
as well by alternating between guerrilla 
activities and peaceful pursuits. 

“The wearing of an armband will make 
a German eligible to be shot on sight as 
a part of the fighting forces, but in the 
event of capture would accord him the 
status of prisoner of war. Actually, the 
Alhed commanders on the spot are s:oing 
to have the widest latitude, including 
ultimate responsibility for taking any 
measures they may deem necessary, even 
perhaps the taking of hostages. The re- 
sult may well be the bloodiest and most 
vicious warfare the world has ever seen.” 


Hungary: Chaos 


In Budapest, German SS troops and 
Magyar Arrow Cross militia fought 
against Hungarian Socialists and Hungar- 
ian soldiers. Outside the capital, the 
Wehrmacht struggled to suppress Hun- 
garian partisans. On the German-Rus- 








Associated Press 
Szalasy: To Hitler for advice 


sian fighting front in Transylvania, the 
Hungarian First Army offered its serv- 
ices to the Russians and turned on its 
former allies. Altogether, said a Nazi 
spokesman, it was a “chaotic situation.” 
-In the week after the overthrow of 
Regent Admiral Nicholas Horthy, who 
had accepted Allied armistice terms, 
Hungary collapsed into civil war. Maj. 
Ferenc Szalasy, leader of the pro-Nazi 
Arrow Cross party, was still Regent and 
Premier in theory. But the only control 
was exercised by the Germans—and the 
Germans were pulling out. While the 
Nazis were being evacuated from Buda- 
pest, fighting raged in the capital’s 
streets. Szalasy, unable to rally even a 
police force, gave up after four days 


and flew to Berchtesgaden and Adolf. 


Hitler. The DNB news agency also said 
Horthy had been moved to the Reich. 


e > e 
Queenie s Crime 


The merry-go-round, squawking out 
the strains of “Il Trovatore,” was making 
its last trip of the day. It was nearly 
time for the Melbourne Zoo to close up 
on the afternoon of Sept. 19. Queenie, 
the zoo’s 4%-ton elephant, plodded be- 
hind her keeper Wilfred Thomas Law- 
son, toward the exit of the kiddy-ride 
arena. 

Queenie was one of the zoo’s institu- 
tions. In 33 years she had carried about 
2,000,000 children in her howdah, walk- 
ing an estimated 100,000 miles around 
the area. Lawson, 68, had handled her 
all those years. She had always been 
docile. But something got into Queenie 
that afternoon. 

As Lawson touched her trunk with 
his hook to direct her toward her com- 
pound, the big elephant slowly pivoted 
her head and nudged the keeper flat on 
his back. Deliberately, she knelt on him 
with one knee and pressed. She stood 
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quietly over his body until other at- 
tendants led her away. 
- Last week the Melbourne coroner held 


’ a two-hour inquest. Barrister Arthur 


Read, first attorney to represent an ani- 
mal in Australian legal history, appeared 
for Queenie. He could do little except 
present character witnesses. They said 
her only previous offense was knocking 
down a gardener who had teased her 
with nettles. The coroner found Queenie 
guilty of murder. The zoo governing 
board scheduled a special session to de- 
cide whether to destroy her. 


Men Against Monkeys 


The Indian city of Lucknow, though 
far from the Burma-India fighting front, 
is engaged in fierce and steady battle 
with an enemy 10,000 strong. Monkeys, 
friendly but agile, infest Lucknow and 
refuse to leave. The city fathers first 
tried to lure them to new homes in the 
jungle, but the monkeys preferred Luck- 
now. Four monkey catchers, hired to trap 
the invaders, resigned when the monkeys 
beat them up. Last week, Lucknow, 
harassed but still humane, launched a 
new campaign. Henceforth anyone feed- 
ing the monkeys will be fined. The mon- 
keys face a fair choice: Starve or get out. 


Promotion 


One night last week, Hans Thomsen, 
the suave and elegant German Minister 
to Sweden, who formerly served as Nazi 
envoy in Washington, dined at the Res- 
taurant Cecil, the finest in Stockholm. 
He was apparently in a happy mood and 
the conversation sparkled with gaiety. 
Two Germans at a nearby table looked 
at Thomsen glumly. A NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent heard one of them ask: “What 
has he got to be so happy about?” The 
other replied: “I suppose the Americans 
have just promised him a job with AMG.” 


Success of a Mission 


The cheery good-fellowship in Moscow 
lasted to the end. On Oct. 18, after nine 
days of conferences, Marshal Joseph 
Stalin extended to Prime Minister Wins- 
ton Churchill one last festive dinner. At 
the lavish table in the Kremlin, the two 
chiefs of state were joined by Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, American Am- 
bassador W. ‘Averell Harriman, British 
Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 


- and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. 


Molotoff. “The banquet proceeded in a 
friendly atmosphere,” said an official Rus- 
sian communiqué, “and there was lively 
conversation between the Soviet leaders 
and their guests.” After the last toasts 
had been exchanged, Stalin led Churchill 
down a side lane of the Kremlin and in 
the Marshal’s own house they talked on’ 
into the night. Before the farewell dinner, 
in the cozy study of the British Embassy 
overlooking Sir Archibald’s garden, 


Churchill saw Anglo-American and Rus- 











Many of the targets used in teaching service men how to shoot are card- 
board cut-outs, which are die-cut on cylinder presses. The die is made 
of steel rule which cuts against a hardened, tempered and ground steel 
sheet known as cylinder jacket or tympan. These steel jackets are 


‘made in various sizes up to 56” x 80” in thicknesses from .062 to .135 


of an inch. And the sheets must be curved to fit the cylinder without 
producing high or low spots on the jacket. 


To make cylinder jackets that meet these strict requirements demands 
a rare knowledge of steel, a high degree of skill and experience and some 
pretty smart engineering. To the best of our knowledge, no one except 
Disston makes these hardened, tempered and ground cylinder jackets. 


Chances are you have no use for cylinder jackets. But here’s 
the point: you can use the Disston skill with steel and the 
Disston engineering experi- ) 
ence, whiclf make it pos- 
sible for Disston to do the 
most difficult jobs. These 
assets are yours in our stand- 
ard tools ...in Disston cir- 
cular and band saws... in 
our files and hack saw blades 
...in dozens of industrial 
tools for cutting wood, metals 
and other materials. 





Above illustration shows how Disston steel cylinder 
jacket, or tympan, is used on cylinder type of 
printing press. The die, made of Disston steel rule, 
is locked in position on bed of press. Cardboard to 
be cut is fed into press just as in printing. As the 


How may we help YOU? 
Write to Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 1046 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


cylinder revolves, cardboard is 
die-cut when it passes over the 
cutting die—the steel rule being 
forced into and through the card- 
board against the steel jacket. 
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sian correspondents. Surrounded by por- 
traits of English royalty, warmed ‘by a 
crackling log fire, the Prime Minister in 
sonorous prose confirmed the corre- 
spondents’ own belief: Though weary, he 
was content with his trip. 

The next morning, at the Moscow air- 
drome, in drizzling rain Stalin came to 
say good-by to the Prime Minister. The 
two men-—Stalin in his Marshal’s uniform, 
Churchill in that of an RAF commodore 
—reviewed a Russian guard of honor 
while a band played the British and Rus- 
sian anthems. Stepping to a Soviet news- 
reel microphone, Churchill expressed his 
belief “with great conviction that the 
warrior-statesman at the head of Russia 
will lead the Russian people—all the 
peoples of Russia—through the years of 
storm and tempest into the sunlight of a 
broader and happier age for all.” Stalin 
hopped into Churchill’s special plane for 
a look-around before the British party 
took off. 

Harriman left just before Churchill. 
Fifty-seven hours later he arrived in 


Washington to report on his role of ob- 
server at the conference that had brought 
Britain and Russia closer together than 
ever before and had gone a long way 
toward putting personal relations be- 
tween Stalin and Churchill on the same 
basis as those between the Prime Minister 
and President Roosevelt. 


France: Full Partner 


This week the United States, Britain, 
and Russia finally recognized the regime 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle as the Pro- 
visicnal Governmerit of the French Re- 
public. For more than a year, in Algiers 
and in Paris, the leader of resurgent 
France had frequently and vociferously 
demanded that Washington and London 
grant him full de jure recognition. Now, 
as recognition came, Paris was joking bit- 
terly that France intended to withdraw 
recognition of the United States Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that it couldn’t 
be sure who would constitute that gov- 
ernment after Nov. 7. 


With the recognition came extension 
of the “interior zone” of France over 
which Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
relinquished almost all control. The in- 
terior zone includes nearly all France 
except those areas actually near the 
fronts. One reason for extension of the 
interior zone—in addition to the Gaul- 
lists’ proven ability to administer France 
—was the opening of treason trials in 
Paris. Turning over full civil control to 
the French, the Allies have thus divested 
themselves of any responsibility for col- 
laborators’ trials and sentences. (Speedy 
justice marked the first one-day trial, 
when Georges Suarez, pro-Nazi journalist, 
was sentenced to death.) 

But recognition was a welcome prop to 
the Provisional Government in its struggle 
to establish national unity. Accepted by 
most French and their leaders, de Gaulle 
has yet to obtain the cooperation of 
French Communists and those troops of 
the French Forces of the Interior that 
they dominate. : 

The British press has often blamed 





things accomplished: 


eral Bor in the Warsaw struggle. 


auspices, would be more suitable. 





Winston Churchill was entitled to 
moderate optimism over the results of 
his Moscow mission. He had salvaged 
what he could of British influence in the 
Balkans; and he had succeeded in ob- 
taining Russian concessions on the Po- 
lish issue. These concessions will give 
the eventual Polish settlement the ap- 
pearance of compromise and will help 
British public opinion to recover from 
the shock of Russia’s failure to aid Gen- 


As previously announced, the Rus- 
sians yielded to the British view on the 
Bulgarian armistice and finally agreed 
.to Dichand Bulgarian withdrawal from 
Greek and Yugoslav territory. On a 
§ minor point, however, the Russians re- 
mained adamant: They insisted that 
Moscow should be the scene for the 
signing of the Bulgarian armistice while 
the British thought that Cairo, where 
negotiations first started under their 


Churchill made some progress on a 
Yugoslav settlement. He convinced Sta- 
lin that British-supported Premier Ivan 
Subasich should be allowed to return to 
liberated Belgrade as head of the Yugo- 
slav government. This much the British 
were able to rescue from their ill-fated 
venture of backing Marshal Tito, but 
success may be shortlived if, after the 
war, the Yugoslav people proceed to ex- 
ercise their “inalienable right to settle 
their constitution,” as the agreement 


What Churchill Accomplished in Moscow 


As the Moscow conferences between 
the Russians and the British came to a 
close, NEwsweEx obtained the follow- 
ing authoritative preview of the main 


between Tito and the Russians ex- 
presses it. 

In the course of discussions on the Po- 
lish problem, Churchill was astonished 
to learn that the Russians were far from 
pleased with the conduct of their Lublin 
protégés, who were being stubborn on 
the frontier issue. Repeatedly, it was 
said, the Soviets tried to obtain their ac- 
ceptance of the Curzon Line in exchange 
for recognition as the government of Po- 
land but were rebuffed each time. There 
was therefore no other way but to 
make concessions on Polish frontiers. 

Premier MikolajezykK of the London 
Polish regime was able to depart for 
London with a geographic plan which 
may appear satisfactory to all but the 
most nationalistic Poles. Under the plan 
a portion of the former Polish province 
of Bialystok, lying east of the Curzon 
Line and covering roughly 3,000 square 
miles with 300,000 population, would 
remain within Poland. More important, 
the Poles would receive the eastern por- 
tion of the former province of Lwéw, 
including the oil fields and covering 
some 5,000 square miles with 1,600,000 
inhabitants. The problem of the city 
itself was still unsettled but there is 
good reason to believe that if Polish ac- 
ceptance is prompt Lwéw may remain 
in Poland with the frontier running 
practically through its eastern outskirts. 


Oder for Pripet: As compensation, 
Poland would receive from Germany the 
southern part of East Prussia, or about 
one-third of that territory, with the Rus- 


sians taking the remainder. Poland’s 


western frontier would run roughly 
along River Oder, although at ‘some 


~~ 


‘ lose the strategic Pripet frontier in the 
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points, notably in the Liegnitz district, it 
would include territory on the river’s 
western bank. 

Under the settlement, Poland would 
lose 60,000 square miles in the east, but 
gain 30,000 in the west. For the loss 
of 6,000,000 Ukrainians and White Rus- 
sians and 3,000,000 Poles it would gain 
9,000,000 Germans. Large scale popu- 
lation transfers would obviously be 
necessary. It would acquire valuable 
industrial areas in Silesia and rich agri- 
cultural lands in East Prussia, Pom- 
erania, and Brandenburg against a loss 
of mediocre land in the east. It would 


east, but acquire the strategic Oder 
frontier with Germany. 

A frontier agreement on these lines 
is not likely to raise unsurmountable 
objections from the London Poles, es- 
pecially if Lwéw remains on the Polish 
side. However, the settlement of the 
entire Polish problem would be muci 
closer if the Russians and the Lublin- 
ites had been equally ready to make 
concessions on the personnel of the 
future Polish government. Throughout 
the Moscow talks, the Lublin Poles, 
while expressing readiness to accept 
Mikolajczyk’s Premiership, continued 
to insist that the 1935 constitution, un- 
der which the London government op- 
erates, was invalid and that most of 
the present Cabinet membership was 
definitely unacceptable to them. Ac- 
ceptance of the Russian-Lublin terms 

ill depend on Mikolajezyk’s willing- 
ness and Churchill's ability to persuade 
the London Poles that the Russian po- 
sition is final and nothing can be gained 
by further delay. 




















Behind the News: Yet another Lon- 
don secret of 1940 is now told by these 
pictures of dummy kiosks thrown up to 
meet an invasion. One kiosk offers 
books, magazines, and newspapers .. . 





President Roosevelt for the Allied re- 
fusal up until now to recognize the de 
Gaulle regime. Actually, however, Prime 
- Minister Churchill has shared both the 
President’s ideas on policy and his per- 
sonal distaste for the general. As late 
as the Quebec conference, Churchill was 
against recognition. 

The drive for recognition, however, 
received powerful support from Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden. He reflected 
a widespread feeling that France’s friend- 
ship was of superlative importance to 
Britain and that while the United States 
might be able to afford offending de 
Gaulle, London couldn’t. As an indica- 
ton of British sensitivity in this regard, 
six ace British diplomatic correspondents 
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Planner in the House 


Sir William Beveridge, author, educa- 
tor, and sociologist, whose renowned so- 
cial-insurance plan built a fire under Brit- 
ish politicians of all parties, last week be- 
came a member of the House of Com- 
mons for the first time. In industrial Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed in Northumberland, Bev- 
eridge ran as Liberal candidate and won 
by a huge majority. 


Roughing It 

The Wine and Food Society in Britain 
is a most august epicurean organization, 
living in the tradition of Escoffier and 
Brillat-Savarain and with André Simon, 
a renowned gourmet, as its leading spir- 
it. Last week the Wine and Food Society 
sat down in severely rationed London to 
its 90th luncheon meeting. The menu: 
scallops, partridge, cabbage and pota- 

apple and raisin pudding. 





Black Star Photos . 
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‘Necktie for Laval 

/ French patriots for years have been 
last week arrived in Paris shepherded by ! dreaming of the day when the raffish 
William Ridsdale, chief of the Foreign i white tie around Pierre Laval’s neck 
Office News Department. / would be replaced by a noose of hemp. 


On Oct. 20, a Marseille court endorsed 

this wish by condemning the Vichy Pre- 

mier to death in absentia (he is whiling 

away ‘er last days somewhere in Ger- 
any). 

The sentence was imposed during the 

trial of Gustave Bourrageas, former Tirec- 
tor of the newspaper Le Petit Marseillais, 
who was also absent. Laval and Bour- 
rageas were both condemned on charges 
of collusion with the enemy. When cap- 
tured, Laval still will have to stand trial 
before a high court in Paris on a charge 
of treason. : 
@ For the present, the French at least 
were able to lay their hands on one of 
Laval’s most ‘treasured possessions: his 
chateau and large estate at Chateldon, 
not far from Vichy. Confiscated for the 
benefit of the state, it is expected to bring 
some 400,000,000 francs.. The auction of 
Laval’s belongings began this week with, 
among other works of “art,” a marble 
bust of the traitor himself, a gift from 
Benito Mussolini. 
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. . . Another, on Trafalgar Square, is 
apparently prepared to handle all ques- 
tions. A third slyly states its “hours.” 
All are camouflaged pillboxes strategi- 
cally located for street fighting. 





5,056,000 Thumbs Down 


The gaudy resort of Blackpool, mostly 
boarded up when the summer crowds 
disappeared in autumn, reopened last 
week for the 76th annual convention of 
the British Trades Union Congress. 
Union delegates, 725 strong, arrived 
with their families for a combination of 
business and vacation at the working- 
man’s paradise on the Irish Sea. From 
hotels and boarding, houses, where wait- 
ers and bellboys aped the swank of ‘top- 
class resorts, they sallied forth to inspect 
the wide beach, the 7-mile promenade, 
the “Tower”—where an aquarium and in- 
door zoo are crowded beneath a copy of 
the Eiffel Tower—the peep shows ida 
are put into action by a penny in the 
slot, and the ornate Winter Gardens, 
where an orchestra played for sedate 
dancers. 

The delegates were accompanied by a 
nine-man Russian delegation and two 
American Federation of Labor represent- 
atives who arrived together from London. 
In the train, the Russians played cards 
during the entire trip, pausing only for 
songs in close harmony. At Blackpool, al- 
though the Americans had stated bluntly 
they would not work with the Russians, 
they were seated peaceably together as 
observers on.the convention platform in 
the well-filled Palace Cinema.* 


The “Porpusses”: On Oct. 16, the 
Lord Mayor of Blackpool, resplendent in 
the gold chains of his office, opened the 
meeting. Chairman’ Ebenezer (Ebby) 
Edwards, the tubby, 60-year-old secre- 





vAlioegh the most ieportant er. event ‘of he 
year congress iv scanty coverage 
the British press. In protest against a TUC 
that only members of National Union of J 
ists might attend the meeting as reporters, most 
i the congress and left it to 
ress British Broadcasting Corp. to 
oo the public informed. 



























































































All the Cash you may need 


OU CAN arrange immediately to have all 

the outside cash you may need in changing 
over your business for peacetime operation . .. 
and in carrying it through to self-supporting 
profit. Moreover, you can make this foresighted 
arrangement under a simple, flexible plan which 
involves no interference with your management... 
places no restrictions on your operation. 





This service lets you carry forward your 
reconversion program under your own control 
... with a known supply of cash ready to use 
when you need it. It eliminates the possibility 
that any delay in turning wartime assets 
into cash can hold you back in the race for . 
civilian markets. 


To Finance All 
Equipment 
New or Used 


We will finance all your 
purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment 
from manufacturers or the 
Government, under one 
uniform, low-cost plan with 
payments over a period of 
years. Details on request. 


Take the first step now. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below and let us 
give you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore * New York » Chicago « Los Angeles = San Francisco « Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


BNSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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tary of the Mine Workers Federation of 
Great Britain, presided. In a_ thick 
Northumbrian drawl, he outlined the 
“porpusses” of the meeting and _ sober- 
y warned his audience—representing 
7,642,317 members in 190 unions—that 
the time had come for labor to decide the 
price it is willing to pay for céntinuance 
of the wartime government control of 
industry. 

In the days of debate that followed, 
resolutions were argued, passed, and re- 
jected on the floor. Each speaker received 
a brief allotment of time and wound up 
his oration when a red light flashed on 
the rostrum reading desk. Ellen Wilkin- 
son, feminist M. P. and “fraternal” dele- 
gate to the congress, warned that if the 
Labor party was to survive it must elect 
younger men “even to some of your pet 
trades-union seats.” The TUC executive 
council, attacked for supporting Labor 
Minister Ernest Bevin’s regulation mak- 
ing incitement to strike a penal offense, 
weathered the storm. 


Crime and Punishment: But on the 
most important issue of the meeting, the 
TUC reversed itself completely. Last 
year, the delegates distinguished between 
Nazis and Germans, and absolved the 
German people of Nazi leaders’ guilt. 
Now, after their ordeal of robot bombs, 
they were presented with a report sub- 
mitted by the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee, made up of TUC members 
and Russian delegates, declaring it “the 
considered opinion of the committee that 


the German people cannot be absolved 


from all responsibility” for atrocities. Be- 
fore it came up for a vote, two Rus- 
sian delegates recited the horrors which 
Germany had wreaked on their own 
country. 

In the debate that followed, some dele- 
gates protested against a “hard peace” 
that might sow the seeds of “another 
hard war.” Others feared that forced 
German labor might undermine the liv- 
ing standards of the entire world. But Sir 
Walter Citrine, TUC general secretary, 
indicted the German people for not rising 
against Hitler and declared that only 
mass labor could effect mass reconstruc- 
tion. By 5,056,000 to 1,850,000 (in 
trades-union blocks), the delegates voted 
that the German people could not be ab- 
solved from responsibility for the crimes 
of their leaders. 


Sicily: Separatism 

Sicilians are traditional troublemakers 
in Italian politics. Ruled successively by 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, Arabs, French- 
men, Spaniards, and Austrians until they 
came under the House of Savoy in 1860, 
the hot-blooded inhabitants of that fer- 
tile and populous island have always 
wanted to govern themselves. 

They never quite succeeded, but even 
the ruthless OVRA, secret Fascist police, 
failed to stamp out the separatist move- 
ment. When Mussolini visited Sicily in 
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“_.. Or Get Out” 


American correspondents in 
Chungking were recently given 
permission to go to Yenan and in- 
spect the Communist-dominated . 
areas there. Two of them—from The 
New York Times and Time Mag- 
azine—were able to make the trip. | 
Three others—from NEWSWEEK, 
The Associated Press, and The Blue 
Network—were suddenly told last 
week that the arrangements had 
been canceled. NEWSWEEKX’s corre- 
spondent, Harold Isaacs, cabled: 


“This means that only two of all 
the important American news or- 
ganizations will have been allowed 
to give firsthand reports of one of 
the most important stories in China. 
All attempts to secure a reconsider- 
ation of this policy have failed. The 
American Embassy and Army are 
powerless even to request a modifi- 
cation of this sudden, a":"rary de- 
cision. The Chinese w-.'3 aside as 
immateiial the question of unfair- 
ness. This is just another indication 
of the Chungking government's at- 
titude toward correspondents—that 
if they don’t like the conditions of 
censorship and control of move- 
ment; they can get out of China. 
One reason unofficially given me 
for the Yenan order is ‘hostility of 
corresponc.:. ts-—by which is meant 
any copy \:-..ch is unfavorable to 
the Chungking regime.” 


& Si 


1987, every town through which he 
passed blossomed with stickers, posters, 
and chalked slogans clamoring for a re- 
public. 

After the Allies invaded the island in 
July 19438, separatism returned openly 
to the surface. An “Independence Com- 
mittee” was formed under the leadership 
of Andrea Finocchiaro Aprile, reputedly 
the former chief of the violent secrét 
society, the Mafia. Nationalist Italians 
claimed that the committee, which came 
out openly for an independent republic 
< Sicily, enjoyed the British support 
~.. O.£72d no evidence to substantiate 
‘iz chargc. The Communists and So- 
cialists, on the other hand, saw in the 
movement the hand ci the big landown- 
ers who were trying to save their estates 
by seceding from “radical” Italy. 

Last week the situation exploded. In 
a two-day riot at Palermo, nineteen per- 
sons were killed and 107 wounded when 
soldiers of the Sardinian Sabauda Divi- 
sion fired on a crowd of demonstrators 
officially labeled “seditionists.” The. riot 
and its harsh repression gave the Bonomi 
Cabinet its gravest internal problem thus 
far. High Commissioner Salvatore Aldisio 
ordered the arrest of ten separatist leaders 
in Palermo. In protest, « cc-eral strike 
broke out in the city. ~ 
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Maybe this motor can’t talk. But there’s 
nothing dumb about the answers it gives 
Robbins & Myers engineers who take 
nothing for granted, not even their own 
precise calculations. 

__ A good motor must run cool, keep 
doing its job indefinitely without overheating. That calls for a 
built-in fan. How well the fan does its work, depends on fan- 
blade design, fan location, and design of motor housing open- 
ings through which the air must pass. 

These engineering calculations are accurately checked in the 
dunce-cap test. The air blown through the motor is directed within 
the cone-shaped cover and measured in terms of air velocity or air 
volume. Hence, every R & M customer gets a motor that will work 
best under his particular operating conditions. 

This'is but one of many tests that all newly-designed vertical 
R&M motors must pass. If you are up against the problem of 
matching the right motor. to your job, write us! We'll be glad to 
help. That also goes for problems of materials handling, convert- 
ing machines to direct drive, ventilating, or pumping. Address: 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. : 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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Clear It With Joe | 
Communist Line From-Room 803 
Fails to Impress Labor Congress | 


Canadian labor blushed a rosy pink 
last week, but declined to turn red. The 
very fact that the national convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor should 
be dominated by the Communist issue 
was news. 

Since last year the CCL, many of 
whose member unions have CIO affilia- 
tions, has been in politics to the extent of 
supporting the socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. At its 1943 
‘convention the congress recommended 
that its unions affiliate with the CCF. 
This represented the first direct political 
action by a national labor organization 
in Canada. 

But last week in Quebec the Commu- 
nists went ail out to break the CCL-so- 
cialist tie. In the famous Chateau Fron- 
tenac, where the 600 union delegates 
used the same meeting facilities as the 
Allied chiefs of staff last month, the red- 
dish-haired, bushy-mustached Joe Sals- 
berg directed Communist _ strategy. 
Himself a member of: the rival Trades 
and Labor Congress, whose affiliations 
are with the American Federation of 
Labor, Salsberg was without convention 
credentials. So strategy developed from 
room 803, his headquarters. 

To 803 went such labor leaders as 
George Burt of the United Automobile 
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Defense Minister Ralston poses in Italy with bearded soldiers of the famous 





Workers, George Harris and Clarence 
Jackson of the United Electrical Work- 
ers, and Bill Stewart of the Vancouver 
Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders Union. 
They sought to swing the CCL into the 
political camp of the Labor-Progressive 
party (Communist). But they failed, 
plainly because of solid resistance by 
French-Canadian unionists to a tie-up 
with Communism. 

With Quebec support, resolutions de- 
manding a no-strike promise and a break 
with the socialist CCF were turned back. 
And in the end the CCL stood politically 
where it did a year ago, with this differ- 
ence: The Communist wing had wielded 
greater influence than in many years. 

For the next year, at least, the CCL 
will follow the line established at the 
convention by A. R. Mosher, the presi- 
dent, who said: “We believe that the 
principles and policies of the CCF repre- 
sent more closely the views of Canadian 
workers than those of any other political 
party in Canada.” 


The Green Troop Issue 


In Italy and France, Defense Minister 
J. L. Ralston investigated the most seri- 
ous charge made against his administra- 
tion of the Canadian Army—that un- 
trained troops had been sent into action 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 2). The charge was 
made by Maj. Conn Smythe, Toronto’s 
hockey impresario, who was wounded in 
Normandy. It was backed up by Premier 
George Drew of Ontario, a recent visitor 









Canadian Army photo 


Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry 
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to France. When Ralston went abroad 
last month, it was to check the facts. 

The Minister returned to his desk in 
Ottawa last week, cautiously avoided dis- 
cussing the topic, and prepared to make 
a report to the people. Whatever the re- 
port might disclose, it seemed unlikely it 
would still the controversy, because the 
Progressive-Conservative party is using 
the Smythe charge as political ammuni- 
tion against the government. 


Nickel Compensation 


Under an unpublished protocol signed 
at the same time as the Russian-Finnish 
armistice, Finland agreed to reimburse 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., for the loss of its nickel properties 
in the Petsamo region of Northern Fin- 
land (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 2)..The loss was 
real, because when Russia took over the 
Petsamo area there was no question of 
International Nickel’s retaining its lease 
(through its subsidiary, British Mond 
Nickel Co., Ltd.) on the richest nickel- 
ore deposits in Europe. 

In a formal agreement,. the Soviet, 
Canadian, and British Governments set- 
tled last week on the terms under which 
Russia gets Petsamo: Russia will pay 
Canada $22,000,000 in installments. Full 
payment will be completed in six years. 
The agreement actually means that the 
Finns, who lost a war, will compensate 
International Nickel, which lost a valu- 
able property. Russia and Canada were 
acting as brokers. 


Canadian Trends 


Labor: Saskatchewan business is up in 
arms over a proposal to give the socialist 
government power to seize the premises 
of any employer who persists in disobey- 
ing orders issued by the Saskatchewan 
Labor Relations Board. 


Transition: The Canadian aircraft in- 
dustry may use some of its facilities to 
enake prefabricated homes for Britain. 
The British Columbia lumber industry is 
already knee-deep in tke homes-for-Brit- 
ain business. 


Return: Ottawa expects that Malcolm 
MacDonald, British High Commissioner 
in Canada sincé 1941, will soon return 
home, probably to take a Cabinet post in 
the Churchill government. 


Rehabilitation: The Mackenzie King 
government is planning to assist war 
workers in transferring to postwar jobs. 
The program covers transportation and 
temporary shelter in emergencies. 


Clocks: While the question of drop- 
ping year-round daylight-saving time is 
under review in Ottawa at the request of 
the Toronto Board of Control, there is no 
possibility of a change in Canada until 
Washington is ready to take the step. 
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Qu of the Colden Gude —— Products that are currently of great value to our war effort 


flow in a ceaseless stream through the gateway of the West Coast. Dow’s Great Western Division in San Francisco is a 
center of these activities. From nearby plants of Dow come Caustic Soda, Ammonia, Insecticides, Ferric Chloride... 
Xanthates for the flotation process that recovers strategic metals from non-ferrous ores ... scores of chemicals essential 
to paper mills, petroleum refineries, fruit growers .. . in fact, for every type of industry that operates west of the Rockies. 
History, legend, climate, the beauty of mountain and grove, color this fascinating section of our country where enter- 
prise and the will to achievement have transmuted the gold of yesterday into a great industrial empire. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York Boston Philadelphia Washington Cleveland Detroit Chicago St. Louis Houston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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HT AS A WHISPER 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + At Louisville in Kentucky 
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Revolt Completed 


Guatemalan Uprising Final Stroke 
in People’s Fight to End Ubicoism 





It had become clearer day by day that 
the ousting of Gen. Jorge Ubico as Presi- 
dent of Guatemala ( NEwsweEEKk, July 10) 
had not meant the end of Ubicoism. The 
general had continued to live snugly in 
Guatemala City. Provisional President 
Federico Ponce was considered to be 
Ubico’s man. The rights and liberties 
which the people had hoped to win as a 
result of the revolt were being buried 
under new repressions. ° 

The tension increased during the past 
fortnight. Presidential candidate Juan 
José Arévalo was in hiding under the 
protection of a bodyguard. Dozens of op- 
position leaders had been arrested and 
five newspapers closed. Alejandro Cér- 
dova, editor of E] Imparcial, had been as- 
sassinated and his successor, David Vela, 
had fled to Mexico for safety. Guatemalan 
labor was. threatening a general strike in 
sympathy with teachers and students who 
walked out when several professors in the 
normal school in Guatemala City were 
arrested. Back of it all was the prevalent 
belief that Ponce meant to maintain him- 
self in power despite the forthcoming 
elections, scheduled for December. The 
revolution against Ubico was thus in- 
complete. . 

But last week it was completed. Fight- 
ing broke out at 2 a.m. on Oct. 20. At 
first the government seemed to have the 
upper hand. Then younger army officers 
joined civilian rebels, seized the acks, 
and distributed arms. The revolutionists 
laid siege to the National Palace. Tanks 
clashed and the ensuing battle was a 
bloody one: 800 persons are said to have 
been killed within twelve hours. At the 
end of that time a white flag appeared 
over the building. 

On the night of Oct. 20 the formation 
of a governing triumvirate composed of 
Capt. Jacobo Arbenz, Maj. Francisco 
Arana, and Jorge Toriello was announced. 
This seemed to assure the Presidency to. 
Arévalo, because the two officers are his 
partisans and Toriello heads the Unién 


Civica party which supports Arévalo. 


Invasion by Exiles 


As the Guatemalan revolution pro- 
gressed, Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino of 
Honduras faced revolt in his country. 
Battalions of rebel exiles had invaded. 
his domain from El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua. Conflicting reports concealed the 
degree of rebel success. But proclamation 
of a general mobilization on Oct. 19 
— the gravity of the threat to 

as. 











One invading force struck from El 
Salvador through Goascoran and pushed 
on to cut the Interoceanic Highway, 
which runs from San Lorenzo on Fonseca 
Bay to Tegucigalpa. It aimed at con- 
tact with another band which had crossed 
the Nicaraguan border toward Choluteca. 

The government forces were weak 
numerically and handicapped by poor 
strategy. With the rebels reportedly 5,- 
000 strong, there were only 2,500 troops 
in all the Honduran Army, plus 500 
police. Carias tried desperately to in- 
crease his strength by forced levies. But 
Gen. Inés, Pérez, the President’s most 
trusted commander, already had allowed 
himself to be drawn into Ocotepeque 
Province by diversionary uprisings, leav- 
ing the Fonseca area open to the rebels. 


Aniversario 


On Oct. 18 newspapers and public men 
throughout the democratic world hailed 
the 75th birthday of Argentina’s great 
newspaper, La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 
Significantly, on the same day the Ar- 
gentine Government closed down the 
German-language daily Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung and the Italian paper I] Mattino 
d'Italia because they were disseminating 
propaganda. 


The Long Journey: Birthday cere- 
monies for La Prenza were simple: The 
paper’s employes placed a wreath on the 
tomb of its founder, José C. Paz; a bronze 
plaque was set up in the main hall of La 


Prensa’s building by the Circulo de la 
Prensa—Argentina’s press club; and a 
= birthday cocktail party was 
eld. 

La Prensa’s anniversary editorial re- 
affirmed its democratic faith. “An inde- 
pendent and impartial newspaper,” it said, 
“is used to being rudely attacked by those 
who cannot use it or who see a disad- - 
vantage in its program of truth and im- 
partiality.” It concluded: “Seventy-five 
years of newspaper action are a long 
journey, the event has for us deep signi- 
ficance, but, from the point of view of our 
duty, today should be like yesterday and, 
we suppose, like tomorrow. In so far as it 
depends on us, duty will find us at our 
place, ready to carry it out simply, with 
dignity and without vainglory.” 

The German and Italian papers were 
closed in accordance with a new decree 
which forbids “any form of propaganda, 
direct or indirect, in favor of causes or re- 
gimes existing in countries with which 
Argentina has broken diplomatic rela- 
tions.” 





Significance 


The action against the Deutsche La 
Plata Zeitung and I] Mattino d'Italia was 
probably inspired by Admiral Alberto 
Teisaire, Minister of Marine and Acting 
Minister of the Interior. He is, in general, 
one of the more moderate influences in 
the government and he has lately been 
concentrating on getting Argentina a 
better press abroad. It was he who closed 
down the pro-Nazi Momento Argentino. 
He is cultivating personal relations with 
foreign correspondents and is engaged on 
an ambitious program for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Under-Secretariat of Informa- 
tion, Press, and Propaganda. 
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Army Radiotelephoto from Acme 


Girls From Home: Brazilian nurses wave good-by to the troopship which took 
them to Italy. They will join the Brazilian Expeditionary Force, now in action on 


the Fifth Army front. ° 
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Industry, Army Work Together 


in Plan-and-Wait Reconversion 


Change-Over in Production 
to Be Eased Through Agreements 
on How to End War Contracts 


Usually the problem is called recon- 
version, termination, or some other 50- 
cent word. But it actually is one of jobs 
and civilian goods. Even a few days 
saved in the change-over period will mean 
less unemployment, more goods on store 
shelves, and a more prosperous postwar 
America. Because of this, Washington 
officials sweated through the hot summer 
to work out a system to meet the tre- 
mendous tasks that will arise overnight 
when the war with Germany ends. 


A Plan Is Born: Early in July, Brig. 
Gen. Albert J. Browning, Director of 
the Purchases Division for the Army 
Service Forces, and Brig. Gen. David N. 
Hauseman, Director of the Readjustment 
Division, hit upon what they felt sure 
was the workable basis for the system. 
In retrospect it seems amazingly simple. 
The proposition that Browning and Hause- 
man posed was essentially this: Is there 
any reason why virtually all terms of con- 
tract settlement cannot be agreed on be- 


fore termination? The answer was “no.” 

Pursuing their idea, they asked: Why 
not agree in advance on allowable profits, 
what property the contractor will retain, 
what overhead costs should be, what 
materials must be classed as scrap, what 
should be kept by the government as 
spare parts, which tools the contractor 
wants to purchase, where surplus mate- 
rials can be stored, what funds the con- 
tractor will receive on termination, what 
interim financing will be needed? 

Browning and Hauseman tried the 
idea on other officers, then on private 
contract experts, and finally on manufac- 
turers and their associations. It clicked. 
Three months of intensive study and ex- 
perimentation proved it up. Last month 
Browning, speaking in Chicago before 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
said the “plan was too good to be true” 
and that “of the 70 cases we have tried 
out on the Services and the Air Forces, 
we find that in most of them, all or part 
of the termination job can be done before 
actual termination.” 

Twelve days later, on Sept. 27, Robert 
H. Hinckley, Director of Contract Set- 
tlement, issued an order authorizing the 
predetermination -of contract-settlement 
terms. This week the War Department is 





busy putting finishing licks on the pro- 


am. 

A big fattor in getting the go-ahead 
was the missionary work done by the 
Studebaker Corp. in working out the 
first complete schedule for predetermi- 
nation of settlement terms for one of its 
biggest war contracts—the production of 
a specialized military vehicle called the 
“Weasel.” Studebaker and the War De- 
partment last week were working toward 
final agreement on virtually everything 
in connection with canceling ihe contract 
except, of course, the exact quantities of 
materials involved. 


Cold-Storage Conversion: Stude- 
baker estimates that this procedure ap- 
plied to all its contracts will enable it to 
get into automobile production about a 
month earlier than if it waited for the 
end of the war to work out termination 
details. Hauseman and Browning agree, 
and Hauseman views the whole. scheme 
as a “cold-storage plan.” He explains: 
“What we want to do in preparing for 
V-E Day is to cook up a termination plan 
for each contractor, put it on ice, and 
then haul it out when the contract is 
actually canceled.” He knows that the 
government alone can’t do the job. In- 
dustry in general is enthusiastic about 
the “cold-storage plan,” he says, but final 
settlements cannot be made by the gov- 
emment unless the contractor presents 
his bill. So far, contractors have been 
slow in submitting claims. If all are pre- 
sented at one time after V-E Day, the 
War Department fears a situation com- 
parable to a run on a bank—the backlog 
will be heavy, settlements slow, and 
plants cluttered with surplus war ma- 








Walk-in on Walk-out: Aroused by a strike at the North 
American bomber plant at Kansas City, Kan., 75 soldiers and 
sailors marched to the gates, dispersed all but one cf a skeleton 





Associated Press 


force of Saturday afternoon pickets, and tore up union plac- 
ards. They warned the picket who stayed (left, wearing cap) 
that they would return. 











A revolutionary new production principle 
makes automatic control as versatile as manual control 








The Bullard “MaN-Au-TRroL” principle of automaticity 
focuses at a finger tip the ability to get out of a machine 
anything that man’s mind and muscles can get out of it 
. .. without human or cumulative error. 

Applied to a machine this principle would make 
possible the production of one part as long as required 
with continued accuracy . . . then in a few hours, not days 

++ you could reset the control to turn out an entirely 


The automatic contrdl that is as versatile 


as manual control 


different part . . . any size, any shape within the machine's 
limits. P 

So you see, the Bullard ““MAN-Au-TROL” combines, 
for the first time, the greater production and lower costs 
of special-purpose automatic machines with the multi- 
purpose advantages of manually operated machines... 


~ plus manual operation at a moment's notice. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 
MAN-Au- 
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ies as the 


horse gave way to the 
horseless carriage— 





just as inevitably as 
the old always gives 
way to the new—to- 
morrow’s engines are 
bound to be diesels! 
Because the funda- 
mentals that are mak- 


S - , ¥ ing diesels help win 
—— a <= battles today are the 
fundamentals that 


will make the new light weight diesel the 
answer to postwar air transportation. 





Cheaper fuel, lower fuel consumption, no 
ignition system, minimum fire hazard and 
dependable operation at all times—these 
are the advantages that will make the diesel 
America's foremost engine for fast, low- 
cost transporta- casio 
tion in tomorrow's 










peacetime world. 


Producers of oil 
tools, oil heating 
units, aircraft ports 
ond diesels 


AMERICA'S ONLY RADIAL 
AIR-COOLED DIESEL ENGINE 


Established 1919 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


AS 
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terials and tools, this would delay recon- 
version and cause much unnecessary un- 
employment. 


Significance 


With the present liberal loans avail- 
able to war contractors, such as govern- 
ment-guaranteed T loans, the problem of 
getting working capital in the settlement 
interim is not important. It also is true 
that the contractor who utilizes the “cold- 
storage plan” will be in a position to get 
90 per cent of his settlement a lot earlier. 
But what most manufacturers really have 
their eyes on are the provisions for get- 
ting government stuff out of their plants 
faster so that civilian: production can 
get under way. They also feel it is im- 
portant to obtain quick title to the gov- 
ernment-owned machine tools and other 
things that they can use in the postwar 
period. 

The “cold-storage” scheme has some 
intangible benefits, too. For example, the 
pace of negotiation now is comparatively 
eisurely; the termination officials are not 
faced with the millions of decisions 
which they will have t® make on V-E 
Day. This permits closer attention to 
complicated details and better settlements 
all the way. around. A very real diffi- 
culty would be to find at the last moment 
the technically trained men necessary to 
do the work. When the rush comes, it is 
probable that it will be necessary to make 
arbitrary settlements. This is likely be- 





cause of the sheer physical burden and 
the necessity of getting the job done 
quickly so as to start peacetime wheels 
turning and minimize the net unemploy- 
ment in the transition period. 


Drummers in Waiting 


“Buy British” will soon be heard again 
in 26 countries outside the European bat- 
tle area. Thus did the British Government 
reply last week to month-old complaints, 
mainly by The London Daily Mail, that 
it was letting United States businessmen 

et the-jump in capturing export markets 
isrupted by the war (NEwswEEK, 
Oct. 2). 

Traveling under expedited passports, 
hundreds of salesmen and other trade 
representatives have already left Eng- 
land, Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Overseas Trade Harcourt Johnstone dis- 
closed. They will prepare the ground for 
the day when British goods become avail- 
able for export. 


Beets Without Aches 


Growing sugar beets has always been 
a knee ache. The irregularly shaped seeds 
will not run from an automatic planting 
drill. So the $80,000,000-a-year crop 
must be sown by hand. The plants come 
up in clusters because each beet seed has 
two to six seed germs. Then workers on 
hands and knees thin out the seedlings 
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Signs of Home: GI’s parked around the 
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at a big billboard: “Congratulations on a job well done. Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes U.S. A.” The job was arranged between the clothing firm’s United States 
advertising agency and a Paris agency, and was accomplished despite acute man- 


power and material shortages—largely by ingenuity. Nothing was imported from 


America save the idea. There now are four such signs, the one above-near the Opéra 


and the others on the Champs-Elysées. 





Place de (Opéra in Paris rub their eyes 
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Beet seeds, with and without coats 


until they stand 12 to 14 inches apart. 


‘ The Farmers and Manufacturers Beet 


Sugar Association at Saginaw, Mich., has 
long recognized that mechanization was 
the answer to the spring thinning: and 
fall gathering, which created labor short- 
ages twice a year and necessitated im- 
porting Mexican and other migratory 
workers. 

The sugar-beet experimenters began 
with the spring labor squeeze. Roy Bainer 
of the Department of Agriculture had in- 
vented a machine which broke up the 
clusters of beet seed into separate seed 
germs and helped to keep the beets from 
coming up in bunches. But the fluffy 
germ sections still were not uniform in 
size and in addition damp soil and bac- 
teria held down the number of healthy 
plants to 65 per cent of the seeds planted 
and often left long gaps in the rows. 

So the association called in the Dow 
Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., which 
handed the problem to Phelps Vogelsang, 
Midland’s iedenier. 

Vogelsang’s answer was a global tum- 
bling machine, tilted to the same axis as 
the earth and revolving 23 times a min- 
ute. At this pitch and speed, Vogelsang’s 
machine turned out uniform pellets of 
beet-seed germ, neatly coated with a 
water-soluble plastic containing plant 
hormones, insecticides, fungicides, and 
vitamin B,. This coating protected the 
plants through their early development 


and brought 92 per cent of the plants out _ 


of the soil. 
The pelleted seeds have been sown 
m conventional mechanical seeders 
with only a minor change to put the seed 
vent closer to the ground. 


Racket in a Flat 


“For rent, furnished; tenant must buy 

iture.” 

Behind a growing number of such ad- 
vertisements were many cases of rent 
gouging. NEwsweEEx checked war-crowd- 
ed centers last week and found startling 
evidence that secondhand or cheap new 


iture often appears in the rent even_ 


when it is not on the rent bill. 
In Detroit a $25-a-month flat was filled 





Funds Available 
for 
~RECONVERSION 


To assure the success of your reconvere. 
sion program, make sure that ample 
funds are available for immediate use or 
when peacetime production resumes. 







OSTWAR COMPETITION WILL BE KEEN! To meet 
P it calls for purchases of machinery, equip- 
ment, retooling and increased inventories. The 
investment may be heavy and additional capital 
required to ease the strain on current working 
funds. - 









To help industry solve these financial problems, 
C.1.T. will arrange with you NOW for the money 
required to meet tomorrow’s needs. Whether the 
amount be large or small, funds for reconversion 
purposes are available at reasonable cost and on 
extended terms. 












~ We have no “set” plans which limit the scope of | 
your activities; on the contrary, our services aid 
business expansion by providing operating capi- 
tal through many ‘flexible methods. Write or 
wire for information regarding “Funds for Re- 
conversion”. Your inquiry will receive prompt, 
courteous attention. 














A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 






Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
- and affiliated Companies 








ONB PARK AVENUE (| NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 
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isnikny designed Keller 
pneumatic tool to facilitate filing opera- 
tions on finishing die cavity work which 
heretofore hasbeen accomplished only 
by tedious and costly filing. Useful 
tool in shops meking casting and 
plastic mold dies 
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Keller Tool Company 
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with odds and ends of furniture which 
brought the seller $400 and cost the buyer 
an additional $46 as financing charge. 
The furniture was worth about $150. In 
Chicago a renter was charged $100 for 
old kitchen linoleum worth $10 at the 
most, and $1,000 was paid for furniture 
worth barely $300 merely to get the 
apartment that went with it. ~ 

The problem was prevalent in varying 
degree also in New York and in Portland, 
Ore. But Miami and Los Angeles were 
exceptions. They reported laconically: 
“Apartments are not available on any 
terms.” 


Making Georgia Pay 
Town Money, Country Know-How 
United in Callaway Farms Plan 


Cason J. Callaway’s approach to the 
Georgia farm problem was scarcely that 
of the agricultural sociologist. First, he 
was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. At the age of 26 he took over the 
family cotton-textile business and ran it 
up into the largest fortune in the state. 
Then, when he began to tackle some of 
the troubles arising from played-out 
Southern farm land and low farmer in- 
come—58 per cent of Georgia’s farm 
families in 1939 received $400 a year or 
less in cash—he worked from the top 
down. 

But the result, which promises shortly 
to put 700 Georgia businessmen into 
farm ownership at a total investment of 
more than $700,000 while they spend 
three years building up depleted Georgia 
soil, is an important experiment in land 
rehabilitation. 

Callaway, who retired as head of the 
Callaway Mills* at 44—he is now 49— 
owns 28,000 acres of what once was 
poor-to-average Georgia upland in Harris 
County near the Alabama border. This 
has become the famous and prosperous 
Blue Springs Farms and it has been the 
testing laboratory for many of Callaway’s 
theories. Its large and hospitable log 
house, swimming pool, and barbecue pits 
have been the scene of Callaway’s suc- 
cessful sales efforts in interesting Geor- 
gia townsmen in making Georgia acres 
fit to compete with the more richly en- 
dowed farms of the North and West. 


Farms, Inc.: The Callaway plan pro- 
poses to Roem by the first of next year 100 
corporations, each with seven backers 
who will put up $1,000 apiece. Each cor- 
poration will buy 100 acres of farm land 
in the state, at an average cost of $30 an 
acre. Callaway thinks much of it can be 
bought for as little as $20. At $30 an 
acre, the 100 acres would cost $3,000, 
and leave $4,000 to be spent in the next 
*Nine textile plants employ 8,000 persons in 
Southern states; gross busigess is $30,000,000 to 
65,000,000 a year; the company showed profits even 
at the depth of the depression. Callaway is a recentl 


elected director of the United States Steel Corp. an 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New York. 





three years on operating expenses and 
improving the land. 

Each corporation will be expected to 
find its own farmer-managéer and provide 
him with a house and a suggested $75- 
a-month salary. On that basis Callaway 
says he has had eager takers for the 
management job. Before the three-year 
experimental period is over, Callaway 
expects the land to be built up to the 
point where banks will lend another 





Callaway surveys Georgia pay dirt 


$3,000 on farm machinery and other 
physical improvements. 

The building-up process will depend 
on each individual farm corporation, ad- 
vised without cost by experts of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Georgia State Experiment Sta- 
tion. Callaway obtained their help in his 
capacity as chairman of the Agricultural 
Panel of the Georgia Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board and chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the state University System Board of 
Regents. 


Rotary Farmers: The financing groups, 
of which more than 65 already have been 
chartered, were gathered through such 
business and professional organizations 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, state 
medical and dental societies, and the 
Georgia druggists’ association. 

Improving Georgia’s soil probably will 
not end Callaway’s efforts in behalf of 
Southern agriculture. Although he insists 
the current three-year effort will leave 
him ready for full retirement, his eight- 
een-hour-a-day energy argues otherwise. 
Three other things he believes must be 
provided for the South’s farms: (1) long- 
term commercial credit, (2) wide use of 
machinery to harvest crops, (3) process- 
ing plants near the farms. 
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Whose Transatlantic Air? 

Sounding out prospective foreign trav- 
elers, the steamship companies confirmed 
their worst fears—after the war 50 per 
cent of the overseas passenger traffic may 
be carried by cei bhines. That uneasy 
knowledge stalked last week through the 
three-day session of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Conference in New York. 
“We'll have to go into the air business or 
sell apples,” one passenger-ship operator 
said wryly. 
But the passenger lines have no inten- 
tion of hawking fruit. Nine American 
steamship operators already have filed 
applications with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for certificates of convenience and 
necessity. Well aware that the CAB 
frowns on entry of steamship companies 
into aviation, the operators claim the 
board misinterpreted the intent of Con- 
gress. Various Congressional hearings plus 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1986 make 
it abundantly clear, the steamship men 
argue, that their operation of transoceanic 
airlines has Congressional approval. 

What the operators want from the CAB 
is: (1) recognition of the inherent right 
of water carriers to operate as air carriers; 
(2)approval for steamship-airline merg- 
ers if mutually desirable; (3) restrictions 
preventing an airline or group from op- 
erating over more than one major trade 
route; and (4) strict CAB control to pre- 
vent wildcatting. - 


Significance-——— 


The steamship operators’ future in avi- 
ation was really being shaped in Wash- 
ington, at CAB hearings on applications 
to fly the Atlantic. 

Since July 1942 the American Export 
Lines, Inc., has been reluctantly nego- 
tiating to carry out a CAB order requir- 
ing it to divorce itself from a controlling 
interest in American Export Airlines, Inc. 
(NEwswEEkK, April 3). 

Now the airline is one of eleven appli- 
cants for a North Atlantic route license. 
If the CAB changes its attitude, the 
steamship operators can plan their post- 
war passenger-ship ‘building and dovetail 
it with their entry into aviation. 

Postwar aviation had its own vital 
problems. A 27-page brochure, issued by 
seventeen United States airlines, argued 
against the proposed “chosen-instru- 
ment” aviation policy which would place 
development of overseas aviation in the 
hands of a single American company. 
And a British White Paper indicated that 
when the British arrive in Chicago on 
Nov. 1 for the civil aviation conference of 
55 nations (see page 54), they will be 
Prepared to drivé a hard bargain with the 
United States on the sharing of world 
airlines. The British made no bones about 
the fact that they fear American equip- 
ment supremacy and want world flights 
strictly regulated by an international air 
authority. Ensuant whacking up of avail- 
able traffic, they feel, would make the 
British position more secure. , 

















Boogie-Woogie? 


OLD YOUR HORSES, Mother! Don’t 
H clamp a damper on Trudie now. 
You wouldn’t mind her playing a waltz, 
would you? 

Maybe you never knew that Johann 
Strauss got his “come-uppance” for 
daring to compose the first of his fa- 
mous waltzes. Minuet-minded Vien- 
nese called it ‘Shocking! Completely 
lacking in dignity!” 

Yet a waltz seems kind of conserv- 
ative today, doesn’t it? 

Of course it does! But new ideas 
are always frowned on before they are 
accepted for what they’re worth. 

Take ‘The Comics” for example. 

They’re acknowledged today as a 
basic educational force. The Army Air 
Force uses the “picture story” tech- 
nique to train aviators. Teachers find 
it invaluable as a teaching aid in gram- 
mar schools. ..while in Sunday Schools 
across the country, children are learn- 

| ing a better understanding of the Bible 

through stories in pictures. And, to 
;quote a recent Fortune Magazine poll 
_—"‘Four out of five persons who buy 
newspapers read comic strips.” 

Nowonder 48 leading manufacturers 
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Not for Trudie! 


advertise in Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
the majority of them consistently, year 
after year. 

These firms proved Puck’s worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales 
power there is in getting their adver- 
tising “next to”’ a picture story starring 
such popular and beloved American 
personalities as ‘‘Skippy,” “Jiggs and 
Maggie,” “Prince Valiant,” “Little 
Annie Rooney” and all the others who 
“live” in Puck’s pages. 

No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great. Sunday newspapers, Puck is 
“family reading” in over 6,500,000 
homes. 

In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to mil- 
lions it’s been an “oasis of fun” ina 
war-torn world, a publication pecu- 
liarly close to the hearts and the minds 
of the American people. 

For more information about how 
this publication can help sell your 
company’s name or product, just call 
or write Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., 
or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Heinz Knew 
in Advance 


how much Iron Fireman 
would cut fuel bills 


HE H. J. Heinz Company knew 
in advance how much it would 
save with an Iron Fireman stoker. 
The facts were determined in a survey 
by Iron Fireman’s widely experienced 
engineering staff . . . the same kind 
of survey which we are ready to make 
for you at our expense. 
Iron Fireman’s seven-year perform- 
ance record in the Heinz Chicago Plant 
‘includes: uniform temperature regard- 
less of weather ; minimum boiler room 
labor; no smoke nuisance; and use of 
money-saving sizes and grades of coal. 
Iron Fireman stokers in many sizes 
and models meet the most varied needs 
for power, heating and processing. A 
fully qualified Sales-Service-Engineer- 
ing network covers the continent. 
Write Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3181 West 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio, Other plants in 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


































IRON FIREMAN 






































IRON AN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated. air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in Cc efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not Sedheot the fuel. 










the H. J. Heinz Co. 
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One of the most inaccurate 
charges being made in the current 
Presidential campaign is that all the 
Fascists of this country are on the side 
of Governor Dewey. We have, it is 
true, a lot of Fascists in the nation— 
real Fascists—but the most important 
and influential of them are not sup- 
porting Mr. Dewey. They are support- 
ing President Roosevelt. 

If this appears inconceivable, let us 
look at the record. First we need to 
get clear just what constitutes a Fas- 
cist. We don’t mean the toy variety of 
Fascists such as are found on the 
lunatic fringe of every nation, who, 
when they get an organization of a 
dozen members, think they are ready 
to overthrow the government. We 
mean those Fascists who are just as 
sane as any of the rest of us and differ 
from us only in their convictions as to 
how our economic and political sys- 
tem should be run. That is the only 
kind of Fascist that we need to worry 
about. The others frequently are noisy 
and a nuisance, but they will never 
become a danger to our country. On 
the other hand, those who properly 
may be designated as real Fascists are 
a danger to our country. They know 
exactly what they want, and they are 
keen and smart and clever enough to 
win followers and wage an energetic 
and effective campaign. 


Now, when approached in this 
manner, who are the real Fascists in 
this country? They are those persons 
who believe and maintain that our 
entire economy should be controlled 
and directed by government. They 
don’t think it necessary for government 
as a general policy to nationalize our 
factories, but they insist that decisions 
as to what and how much our factories 
shall produce, and the prices they 
charge and the wages they pay, must 
be determined by government. Only 
in that way, they contend, is it pos- 
sible for us to keep that balance 
through our economic system which is 
necessary, on the one side, to obtain 
the maximum benefit from our produc- 
tive facilities and, on the other side, 
to assure that there. will be jobs for 
all who want to work. 

A Fascist, then, is one who believes 
in a planned economy, with the plan- 
ning being done by government. He 
differs from a Communist in only one 
particular. This is that whereas the 


Who Are the Real Fascists in America? 


by RALPH ROBEY. 





Communist believes that all produc- 
tive facilities should be taken over by 
the state, the Fascist is willing for the 
ownership technically to remain with 
individuals and the state merely to 
direct what shall be done with the 
property. Actually, of course, this dif- 
ference is largely without meaning. If 
government tells us what and how 
much we can make in our factory, and 
if government determines our prices 
and wages and “profits,” then it is 
mere legal fiction to say that we “own 
the property. 

In spite of the finely spun theoreti- 
cal differences between Communists 
and Fascists, therefore, in practice 
they come out at about the same place. 
Both believe, and currently urge upon 
every occasion, the extending and 
tightening of government controls over 
business. Both believe in the over-all 
ability of government to do a better 
job running our economic system 
than can be done by individual enter- 
prise. Both, in a word, are “statists” 
and look forward to the day when 
the state, rather than the individual, 
will decide what is best for each of 
us. 






Now who is it that today is urg- 
ing more and more government con- 
trol over our-daily lives and the man- 
agement of business? Certainly it is 
not our chambers of commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and our hard-boiled industrial- 
ists. They are all asking for the exact 
opposite. They don’t look forward to 
more government controls; they are 
doing everything within their power 
to convince the public that there 
should be less government control and 
more individual freedom. _ 

No, to find those who want more 
government control one has to look 
elsewhere than among our business- 
men and “conservatives.” He has to 
look to our self-styled “liberals.” Read 
the special articles in The Nation and 
The New Republic, or the editorials 
in such papers as The New York Post 
and Marshall Field’s New York PM 
and Chicago Sun. That-is where one 
finds the demand that the state in the 
postwar period assume an ever-larger 
responsibility for the running of our 
country. And that is where one finds 
the most ardent support, not for Gov- 
ernor Dewey, but for President Roose- 
velt. 
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STEEL—and what it takes to haul it! 


Tue American steel industry, under the stimulus 
of war, turned out last year a tonnage never before 
attained — almost 90,000,000 tons. 


For the production of 90,000,000 tons of steel, the 
railroads moved altogether to steel plants about 
six and a quarter million carloads of raw materi- 
als, such as iron ore, coal, limestone, “scrap,” 
manganese, chromite and other special ores. 


Two million cars were provided to haul the 
finished steel away. 


Altogether, the railroads moved more than 
8,000,000 carloads of material to and from 
the steel mills ! 


Yet that is only one of the major wartime jobs 
being done by the railroads. Any wonder then that 
traffic on the rails, at times, has been so heavy as 
to cause delay and inconvenience to passengers ? 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, however, has found 
traveling Americans very cooperative—they realize 
the magnitude of the job railroads are doing. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* = Pennsylvania Railroad 
oe 


Serving the: Nation 
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* 49,238 entered the Armed Forces:: 369 have given their lives for their Country 





COME DOWN TO PLAYLAND 


It had been just talk... that play- 
room for the youngsters. Then, look- 
ing at me one day, the Boss gets a 
swell idea. “By Jiminy,” says he... 
“we'll turn the furnace tending job 
over to the pooch and have a spic 
and span playroom down in the 
basement!” 

Take a gander at the picture of 
Susie and me, taken where things 
used to get dirty as all getout, and 
see what Bryant gas heating did at 
our house. No more soot and smoke 


and smell. Nomore bins and buckets. 
Course, you can’t see the heat, but 
it’s there . . . automatically kept even 
and comfortable all thru the house. 

Perhaps you'd like your home 
heated modernly . . . and to have an- 
other room where the youngsters can 
romp and Pop can have fun drawing 
to his inside straights. Then, let the 
pup be furnace man .’. . and come 
on down to playland! 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ine of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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The Craig kids’ act cost the cops two meals 


Birthdays: Joun Dewey, distinguished 
philosopher, 85, Oct. 20. In a birthday in- 
terview, Dr. Dewey said his faith in pro- 
gressive education was as strong as ever. 

Epwarp R. Strrrinius Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of State, 44, Oct. 22. 


Hooton Tootin’: Dr. Earnest A. Hoor- 
on, Harvard anthropologist, was quoted 
by the Harvard Service News, wartime 
publication of the university, as looking 
forward to seeing a woman President. “If 
women had run the affairs of .the world 
for the past few thousands of years, they 
could hardly have made a worse mess of 
them than the men have,” Hooton de- 
clared. ‘ 


Separated: Humpiiney Bocarr, screen 
actor, and the volcanic ex-actress Mayo 
MeETHOT; after six years, in Hollywood, 
Oct. 19. The marriage is Bogart’s third, 
Miss Methot’s second. 


Postscript: ,GEorGE WEYERHAEUSER, 18, 
of Tacoma, Wash., victim in a sensational 
kidnapping case which cost his parents 
$200,000 ransom in 1935, was inducted 
into the Navy in Seattle, Wash. Three 
men and a woman are serving prison 
terms for the kidnapping. 


Near Miss: Lt. Gen. Geoncr S. Parron 
Jn., commander of the Third Army in 
France, narrowly escaped death or injury 
when a 700-pound shell from a big Ger- 
man gun landed within 8 feet of him. 
The shell was a dud. 


Kidders: In Chicago, Marvin Craic, 9, 
and his sister, Dororny, 6, put one over 
on the cops. Found wandering in the~ 
streets, they said they had been turned 
out by their father and were treated to a 
meal at the central police station. Later 
they were identified as runaways from St. 
Joseph’s Home for the Friendless and 
were returned there. At } o'clock the next 


Acme 


morning they turned up at a saloon in 
Summit, a Chicago suburb, and told a 
story of being lost. Summit police were 
feeding them a meal when the kids were 
recognized a second time. 


Associated Press 
Lucille Ball called it quits 


Divorced: Luci.te Batt, film actress, 
and Scr. Dest Arnaz, former actor; after 
four years, in Los Angeles, Oct. 16. “He 
was spending too much money,” Miss 
Ball explained. “When we argued about 
it, he became angry and went away. I 
never saw him for a week. That was a 
habit of his—going away whenever we 
had an argument. It left me a nervous 
wreck.” . 

Donatp Cnisp, film actor, and JANE 
MurFin, screen writer; in Hollywood, 


Oct. 17. Miss Murfin said that Crisp de- - 


serted her the day after their tenth an- 
niversary and the sépgration lasted three 
years. 


SNS N SS Sy 
Associated Press . 


Marie McDonald exhibits the other leg in response to GI demand 


Encore: The Army weekly Yank pub- 
lished a pin-up picture of Marte McDon-, 
ALD, movie actress, but GI's protested 
because it showed only one of her legs. 
Marie’s studio sent out another picture 
to prove that she has two, 


Deaths: Joun Srewant Bryan, 72, pub- 
lisher of The Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader and The Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, and chancellor and former presi- 
dent of William and Mary College; in 
Richmond, Oct. 16, 

Dixco von Brencen, 72, former Ger- 
man Ambassador to the Holy See; in 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Oct. 7. Dr. Bergen, 
who early became a member of the Nazi 
party was dean of the Vatican diplomatic 
corps for thirteen years until he left his 
post in 1945. 

Hampton P. FutMeEr, 69, Democratic 
congressman for twelve terms and for the 
Jast four years chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee; in Washington, 
Oct. 19. Fulmer was author of the Agri- 
cuitural Adjustment Act. 

Cot. Denrys Rerrz, 62, High Commis- 
sioner in London for the Union of South 
Africa; in London, Oct. 19. Colonel Reitz, 
who fought against the British in the 
Boer War, remained anti-British and in 
self-exile until Marshal Jan Smuts per- 
suaded him to return to South Africa. 

Ricuanpd BENNETT, 72, veteran actor, 
father of Joan, Constance, and Barbara; 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 22. 

Davin Larpnen, 25, correspondent for 
The New Yorker magazine; near Aachen, 
Germany, Oct. 19 (see page 91). 

Nett Brixkirey, 56, who retired in 
1938 after 31 years as a Hearst feature 
artist; in New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 21. 
A Coloradan, she worked first for Denver 
papers, then caught the attention of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and Arthur Bris- 
bane, who hired hey for King Features. 
Her trademark: the prettified, dimpled, 
fluffy Brinkley girl. <a Rig Gitta 
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Groton’s Bullying Coaxing Peabody, 
Patrician Preacher and Educator 


Endicott Peabody once wrote in de- 
scribing the ideal career: “What a life it 
-would be, if one might be 

a Parish Priest 
and a Missionary 
and a School Master!” 


Actually Peabody, who has been called 
“the greatest natural force in the United 
States with the possible exception of 
Niagara Falls and the Mississippi River,” 
had been all three—though as a priest 
he never had a parish of his own. Head- 
master at exclusive Groton for 56 years, 
he bullied, coaxed, and sermonized the 
scions of America’s leading families. 
Calling class rolls at Groton was like 
ringing doorbells on Park Avenue and 
Beacon Hill. 

In “Peabody of Groton,”* published 
this week, Frank Davis Ashburn, head- 
master of Brooks School and an old 
“Grottie,” pictures at full length 
a beloved but uncompromising 
Episcopal patrician who to his 
fellow churchmen was “undoubt- 
edly the outstanding educator in 
our widespread system of pri- 
vate schools for boys.” 

Of impeccable Salem lineage, 
Cotty Peabody went to England 
for nine years of schooling and 
after a missionary sojourn in Ari- 
zona decided to open a church 
school “to cultivate manly, Chris- 
tian character.” The Lawrence 
family, wealthy relatives, staked 
him to 90 acres in the little town 
of Groton 5 miles north of Ayer, 
Mass. With financial aid pledged, 
he chose two masters, both 
young and inexperienced, and 
advertised for pupils. Among 
trustees were the eminent divine 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop William 
Lawrence, and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Groton’s enrollment (start- 
ing with 27 in 1884) has since 
been rigorously held to less than 
200. More significant gauges of 
its success, however, are the 
1939 endowment figure— 
$3,629,076.50—and the value of 

the plant, Gothic chapel includ- 
/ ed—$1,762,666.51. 

Peabody was neither a great 
instructor nor preacher. In his 
classes “the boys learned no Lat- 
in to speak of and picked up no 
interesting information on the 
side,” wrote one prominent grad- 
uate. “The Rector’s sermons were 
stuffy.” Peabody dominated his 
world by sheer personality. 





; ®Coward-McCann, 444 pages. Mlus- 
) trated. $5. 





Endicott Peabody, last of the Puritans 


From “Peabody of Groton” (Coward-McCann) 
Groton grew great with the Peabodys (here in costume 
as John and Priscilla Alden in an 1881 pageant) 






Blond, blue-eyed, he seemed enormous 
to his boys, a symbol of everlasting vi- 
tality. His cultivated voice could become 
suddenly ominous. Summoned to the 
presence once, a lower-former speculated 
with classmates on what might portend: 
“Gosh, I hope it’s pening but that one of 
my relatives has died.” Alumnus W. Ave- 
rell Harriman said: “He would be an 
awful bully, if he weren’t such a terrible 
Christian.” (Other noted Grotties: Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, Joseph 
C. Grew, Sumner Welles.) 

The Rector’s paternal solicitude was 
marked. He said a personal goodnight to 
each of his boys and after they left Gro- 
ton always sent them birthday cards. He 
confirmed, married, and buried them. 

Always at Peabody’s side at the school 
and adored by the boys was “the 
Madam”—the Rector’s “little cousin Fan- 
ny,” whom he married shortly after he 
founded Groton and who, according to 
Ashburn, was “an indefinable and essen- 
tial part” of it. 

A militant Christian, Peabody in- 

veighed against drinking, pro- 

fanity, and other aberrations. On 
divorce he was adamant. Al- 
. though he prescribed an almost 

Spartan regime for his charges— 

daily cold showers, 6- by 9-foot 

cubicles instead of bedrooms, 

Puritan Sabbaths—he never for- 

got that they were the hope of 

emocracy because they were 
its potential, aristocratic leaders. 

Theodore Roosevelt, visiting the 

school, once adjured the boys 

not to take champagne or butlers 
with them on Adirondack camp- 
ing trips. 

In 1940 Headmaster Peabody 
resigned, and today the “last of 
the Puritans,” 87, uses his newly 
built home near the Groton cam- 
pus for quiet study and as a 
point of departure on his many 
preaching and lecturing excur- 
sions and visits to his grand- 
children. Ashburn describes him 
as “one of the least retired gen- 
tlemen extant.” ; 


Sons of Wooster 


The Comptons of Wooster 
marked another step upward 
last week. The day after his 54th 
birthday, Dr. Wilson Martindale 
Compton became president of 
the State College of Washington 
at Pullman. Thus he made better 
than ever a notable triumvirate 
in education: His brothers are 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, great 
- physicist and president of Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
professor of physics at the Uni- 
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PEOPLE 
MAKE 


HERE is no question that the busi- 

nessman in the State of New York 
not only has the /argest mass market 
in the Western Hemisphere, but also 
a quality market. The per capita in- 
come is 49°; higher than the national 
average. ¢ 

Look at New York’s percent of 

the nation’s wholesale trade: 
78% in dry goods 61% in clothing 
61% in jewelry 41% in furniture 
Five and a half billion dollars an- 
nually flow through the channels of 
retail trade in New York State. 


Here’s What Manufacturers Say 


A. J. Cordier, President of Lalance 
& Grosjean Manufacturing Co., says: 
“I believe that the particular ad- 


MARKETS 


How Nearness to Your Market 
Can Increase Your Net Profits 
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vantage of the location of an indus- 
trial or manufacturing enterprise in 
New York State is the proximity to 
available markets for the successful 


distribution of the finished product.”’. 


And H. Paul Nelligan, President 
of Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
says: ““New York’s central situation 


' with reference to the major metro- 


politan centers of the nation has 
enabled us to achieve and maintain 
adominant position in those markets, 
impossible under less favorable geo- 
graphic conditions.” 





Foreign markets can easily and 
economically be added to the market 
assets of the Empire State through 
the far-reaching sea and air routes 
out of New 





Civilian Population 





Some measures of consumer buying power in 
New York and the six bordering states in 1940 


34,579,000 26.33 
Income payments to Individuals $26,885,000,000 35.28 


York. The re- 
construction de- 
mands of post- 

Percent |» War Europe and 
Total of U.S. the great poten- 
tials of Latin 
American trade 


Retail Sales (1939) $13,144,000,000 31.26 make New York 
Consumption of electric energy, be 
kilowatt-hours 46,038,000,000 31.51 ae eve 








NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 





























ACCEPT THIS 
INFORMATIVE BOOK 


Send fora copy of 
our book, ‘‘New 
York Means Bus- 
iness.’’ In it, 
many more facts 
and figures are 
given not only 
on markets but 
on labor, trans- 
portation and all 
the other factors 
of doing busi- 
ness. It also describes how the 
State Department of Commerce 
can help you. We can assist on 
plant locations, supply informa- 
tion on manpower and taxes, put 
you in touch with the service busi- 
nesses you may need and help in 
many other ways. Send for your 
copy on your business letterhead, 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
































Your Washrooms are the 


‘HEALTH ZONES of your Plant 





MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS MEAN SMART MANAGEMENT TODAY! They help 
increase production in two ways: by reducing the number of absences due to 
illness and by helping keep morale high. Employees appreciate such washrooms and 
they show their appreciation in many ways. Today, when it’s so important to keep up 
peak production, more and more plant managers are giving special attention to wash- 





rooms to make sure that they’re “Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 





(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) 
He costs about séven days lost production 
a year! Over a million men and women 
are absent. from work daily. Half these 
absences are caused by the common cold 
and its complications—and colds can be 
spread or checked right in your wash- 
rooms. Lots of hot water, soap, and in- 
dividual tissue towels encourage the thor- 
ough washing that cleans away germs of 
contagion. Why not make a complete 
check-up on your washroom facilities? 
-The Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
will be glad to help in any way they can. 


THE MISSING MAN | 





THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
. « e will absorb twice the water left on 
hands, It is soft—yet it has ten times the 
previous rub strength. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 








Trade Marks **ScotTissue,”” **Soft-Tuff,”* **Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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versity of Chicago and 1927 Nobel Prize 
winner for research in cosmic rays. All 
come from the little city and college of 
Wooster, Ohio. 

For his part, Dr. Wilson Compton has 
been teacher, economist, author, and lum- 
ber expert. He taught economics at Dart- 
mouth in 1915 and at George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D.C 
from 1984 to 1941. 
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Town and Shirttail 


It was town and gown again—or, to be 
more precise, town and shirttail. 

The town of Wellesley, Mass., had long 
been used to seeing girls of Wellesley 
College in sloppy weekday dress. At 
Wellesley, as at other women’s colleges, 
the dirty saddle shoe had a long tradi- 
tion. But the editor of The Wellesley 


- Townsman, A. Edwin Larsson, thought 


the girls were going too far with their 
latest campus fads—sneakers, grimy dun- 
garees, and boys’ shirts with hanging tails. 

Last May, Larsson suggested the stu- 
dents “should consider the possibilities of 
renting themselves out as scarecrows.” 
What irked him most was that girls who 





Associated Press 
Dungareed girls irked Wellesley town 


thus inflicted themselves on the town 
wouldn’t be caught dead in anything but 
a Hattie Camegie number on weekends 
in Boston or New York. Wasn’t the town 
of Wellesley good enough? 

When the students returned from sum- 
mer vacation’ as messy as ever, Larsson 
waded in again: “Girls who feel they 
must look like freaks should do their 
freaking within the limits of the campus 
and spare the townspeople.” 

Finally he goaded the Wellesley Col- 
lege Council into a meeting on the dun- 

aree issue. Upshot: “It was agreed that 
ungarees don’t look well. But there are 
times and places where wearing them is 
justified. It was suggested that dunga- 
rees should not be wom in the Vil 
[village of Wellesley] or to Chapel. 
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RELIGION 


CIO in the Pulpit 


In full stride last’ week was a CIO 
preelection drive to woo the nation’s 
churchmen: 

@ To 20,000 church leaders the Religious 
Associates of the National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee sent the fifth of 
six campaign letters, urging them as 
“keepers of the conscience of America” 
to tell their congregations about -political 
issues and “support progressive, demo- 
cratic policies and candidates.” Dr. 
Dwight J. Bradley, Congregationalist pas- 
tor and author whom the CIO appointed 
religious representative in June, reported 
that the associates had 130 members and 
were adding six a day. Typical of Dr. 
Bradley’s approach is a pamphlet titled 
“This is the Church—This is the Steeple 
-Open the Doors—and there are the 
People”; he wrote: “The millions in our 
country who are working for a living— 
these are the meek, the poor, and, the 
lowly proclaimed by the prophets—and 
they come first.” 

€ At Pittsburgh three weeks ago the Na- 
tional Religion and Labor Foundation, 
founded in 1932 by leftist divinity stu- 
dents, held its first International Religion- 
Labor Conference. Some 200 delegates 
heard speeches by church and union 
leaders, then endorsed the PAC and 
NCPAC, resolved to increase the founda- 
tion’s membership, and urged training 
more church people to work in the ranks 
of labor. — 

€ To another mailing list of 50,000 min- 
isters went a CIO pamphlet, “Labor and 
Religion,” written by Kermit Eby, Breth- 
ren minister and CIO: researcher. De- 
signed to boost church-labor cooperation, 
it cited religious endorsements of labor 
in general and the PAC in particular, 
then went on to make some rather blunt 
statements about churchmen’s attitude 





. toward workers: “Unfortunately,- most 


socially enlightened, formally trained 
young ministers locate in middle-class 
communities, far from the centers of the 
greatest need. There they become iso- 
lated from struggle . . . On the other 
hand there are many untrained preachers 

. . who sincerely preach the love of 
God and man to fellow workers. The 
leadership of these men, however, is lim- 
ited due to their lack of formal educa- 
tion .. . From those who profess to walk 
in the footsteps of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, workers have sought bread 
and often received a stone.” 

In response to the booklet the CIO got 
some praise from churchmen and at least 
one loud kickback. In Harrisburg, Pa., 
the Federated Legislative Committee of 
Pennsylvania, representing such groups 
as the Anti-Saloon League, the YWCA, 
and the Pennsylvania Council of Church- 
es, resolved::“We denounce . . . this 


effrontery of the PAC in its attempt to. 


use the church for its own political ends.” 








LIBERATION 


© Invasion leaves terrible scars be- 
hind it. There are the ruins made by 
beaten “super-men,” destroying with 
wanton savagery what they cannot 
hold. And there are wrecked fac- 
tories, power-plants and rail lines, 
smashed by Allied bombardment. 
But with the liberating troops, as 
they march into each recaptured town, 
roll the big, powerful “bulldozers”— 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors of the 
Army Engineers. Theirs is not a task 
of destruction but of clearing, re- 
building, bringing order out of chaos. 
In weeks or even days, the men who 
drive these mighty machines shoulder 
masses of stone and rubble off the 
streets; tear down tottering walls, 





repair water mains and lighting 
systems, 


With each successive victory, 
heavy-duty Diesel equipment — the 
‘“‘workpower” that gives Allied 
troops such a decisive advantage over 
our enemies — will turn more and 
more to the early healing of war’s 
scars. The same tough, dependable 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
that have slashed airfields out of 
jungle and desert, cleared beach- 
heads, built roads and hauled guns 
on every battlefront are doing their 
full share in speeding the rebirth of 
a liberated world. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peorie, Illinols 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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“How Brave They Are” j 


“Such a silly fate. To go down life’s 
road with the compliments of all about 
me and myself in the midst of it, strain- 
ing my soul to appear what I am not. 
For I have no outlook, no philosophy. I 
have gained no peace.” ; 

Three years after the automobile acci- 
dent which left her, at 16, with a broken 
back and paralyzed legs, Betsey Barton, 
the pretty daughter of the advertising 
executive Bruce Barton, made this de- 
spairing entry in her diary. Emotional 
and physical adjustment was still a long 
way off. In the next five years, she was to 
suffer a second motor accident, go in and 
out of many hospitals, “do all the wrong 
things and make all the mistakes it was 
possible to make and still survive.” 

Last winter, with her first real “prog- 
ress in braces,” Miss Barton won some 
part of her long fight. This week, in her 
first book, “And Now to Live Again,” the 
26-year-old girl describes her struggle in 
simple, practical, and moving terms. Her 
chief message for the handicapped—vet- 
eran as well as civilian: Try as soon as 
possible to help yourself. 


Comeback by Faith: Miss Barton 
needed more than “words about courage 
and patience.” There were 99 things she 
could not do and two that she could. 





Betsey Barton, paralytic, found faith 


She could breathe. “Breathe then,” her 
doctor said, and he told her how. 
Through breathing, her sluggish circula- 
tion became quick and clean. “There is 
another thing you can do,” said the doc- 
tor. “Move your abdominal muscles.” 
She moved them. And the fibers, weak- 
ened by immobility and paralysis, grew 
strong again. 

Later, while she was exercising for 





. 
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Guy E. Smith 


‘Refund: Sad was the case of T. Royal Rupert 99th. He was the highest-priced 
Hereford in history when three Texans bought him last winter for $38,000 at the an- 
nual Sulphur, Okla., auction. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 24). Last week it turned out he 
could not fulfill his mission in life: Because of infantilism (underdeveloped sex or- 
gans) he could sire no calves. His original owner, Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma, re- 
funded the $38,000 and sent him to Kansas State College for treatment by 
veterinarians—a dubious hope since at 24 T. Royal Rupert is along in years for a bull. 
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her teacher, she stood on her head for 
the first time: “It thrilled me, and | 
tumbled down and laughed up at him: 
‘I am beginning to believe I can do 
anything with my body.’ ‘That is a sign 
that you can,’ he replied. ‘Is this faith- 
healing?’ she asked curiously. ‘That is all 
it is,’ he said.” 

Slowly, the “self-centered husk of dead 
indifference began to drop away.” Alone 
for the first time in a California ranch, 
Miss Barton had her first chance at inde- 
pendence. “I learned to make the beds 
from a wheelchair and to mop the floors, 
not too clean,” she said. “I even learned 
to cook.” 

Other highlights in her reeducation: 

@ “In the beginning, I did not like in- 
valids or being an invalid and I did not 
want to associate with them. But after 
working with a group, I thought: ‘How 
brave they are; how much worse off they 
are than I am.’” 

@ “Children who look at us and say the 
wrong things are always the most diffi- 
cult to face. Quite a simple trick will 
work - with the devilish innocents . . . 
Look them in the eye, smile, speak to 
them, and suddenly you will be ac- 
cepted.” 

@ “The sexual need in those who have 
shattered or different bodies must be very 
great. There is the most exaggerated hun- 
ger for the reassurance that finally counts 
most . . . that we are not unlovely or un- 
lovable. But when we are rightly loved, 
there is perhaps no greater appreciator 
than those who long believed love was 
denied them.” Anp Now To Live Acaln. 
By Betsey Barton. Appleton-Century. 
150 pages. $1.75. 


The Male Menopause 


Some men in later life pass through a 
climacteric—a change like the menopause 
in women. The sex functions may decline 
gradually with all the glandular factors— 
particularly the pituitary and the gonads 
—in balance. The men, like women, may 
have symptoms ranging from nervousness, 
hot flashes, depression, and inability to 
concentrate, to serious and_ disabling 
neuroses (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 21). 

Last week, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. Carl G. 
Heller of Vancouver, Wash., and Dr. 
Gordon B. Myers of Detroit reported the 
latest treatment for relief of the male 
menopause. In women, glandular failure 
often responds to hypodermic. injections 
of various forms of the female sex hor- 
mone produced by the ovaries. Similarly 
in men, the two scientists reported, symp- 
toms may be controlled. by testosterone 
—a male sex hormone created in nature by 
the testicles. 

The doctors gave hormone doses by 
hypodermic injection three times a week 
or by implanting hormone pellets under 
the skin of the thighs. Out of 38 cases 
that were treated, 23 were the victims 
of sex-gland failure and were treated 
successfully. 
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| Silentbloc in Your New Blueprints 
Means a Better Product...Lower Costs 





GENER 


AL SILENTBLOC 


‘Rubber Mountings 
and Bearing® 


e Control 


° Give trouble 


PATENTED CONSTRUCTION gives engincered perform- 
ance. Silentbloc consists of outer metal slecve into which 
tubber ring is forced under high pressure and inner shaft, 
“shot” through rubber. Radial compressive force of elon- 
gated rubber forms indestructible rubber-to-metal union. 


SILENTBLOC Mounting 
gives engineered control of 
vibration in motors and 
moving equipment, cushions 
shock loads, absorbs noisc. 


SILENTBLOC Bushing 
corrects for misalignment of 
hinges, shafts, bearings. 
Improves opcration, cuts 
machining and fitting costs. 


vibration, 
-free torq™ 


absorb shock 
e action 


isalignment 


EFORE you approve any 
blueprint, check the im- 
provements you might make with 
General Silentbloc mountings, 


_ bearings and bushings. 


If you have a problem of vibra- 
tion, shock load or noise, a 
Silentbloc mounting can be engi- 
neered for your specific needs. 


If your equipment has oscil- 
lating parts, a Silentbloc rubber 
torque bearing can simplify con- 


struction and give trouble-free 


operation without lubricants. 


You can improve performance 
and cut production costs with 
Silentbloc rubber bushings that 
correct for misalignment of shaft 
supports or bearings. 


General Silentbloc parts can be 


‘made. any size, to carry loads of 


ounces to tons, using any kind of 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana me 


Silentbloc Rubber Mounting above 
is used‘to damp or isolate vibration 
and cushion shock loads in motors 
and other moving equipment. 


metal and rubber. Skilled General, 
engineers can design a Silentbloc 
to give the exact performance 
you specify. 

Silentbloc has been proved in 
use On automotive, industrial, 
marine and home machinery, 
electrical equipment, aircraft and 
other products. Silentbloc belongs 
in your new-product blueprints. 


It Will Pay You to Know 
More About Silentbloc 


For factual booklet, 
write The General 
Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept.- 
4, Wabash, Ind. 


GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 
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THEATER 





Homolka, Christians, and Tetzel as Uncle Chris, mama, and daughter who remembers 


Life With Mama 


Considering the sad state of the con- 
temporary American theater, it was just 
as well that John van Druten decided to 
settle down in the United States. Last 
year the English-born playwright wrote 
and directed “The Voice of the Turtle”— 
a tour de force involving only three char- 
acters and one set. Currently, with “I 
Remember Mama,” he skillfully reverses 
his field to write and direct another 
Broadway hit—this one involving almost 
two dozen actors and as many scenes and 
practically no plot. 

Joint producers of the new comedy 
are Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, who evidently have no in- 
tention of relaxing on their “Oklahoma!” 
writing laurels. According to Hammer- 
stein, they produced this adaptation of 
Kathryn Forbes’s book, “Mama’s Bank 
Account,” with no ulterior motive beyond 
satisfying a sentimental crush on the 
characters involved. This fondness for 
Mama and her brood of Norwegian- 
Americans living in San Francisco circa 
1910 is not only amply justified by the 
result, but shines through every phase of 
the production. “I Remember Mama” is 


richly endowed with warmth, honesty, 


and a universal humor. 

The play is a series of vignettes un- 
folded in flash back as daughter Katrin 
(charmingly played by Joan Tetzel) re- 

‘calls the past—and Mama. Mama is wise, 
tolerant, and lovable; she knows what is 
right for her family, and one way or 

‘another she manages to have her way. 

A good deal of the effectiveness of the 

play derives from George Jenkins’s un- 


inhibited sets—a triptych of revolving 
stages that enable van Druten to flip 
faster through the album and include an 
extra supplement of incident and char- 
acters. But even more effective is the 
hand-picked cast. As Mama, Mady Chris- 
tians plays the dominant role for its last 
ounce of sympathy and strength; Oscar 
Homolka, co-starred as the blustering, 
bibulous Uncle Chris, enlivens the quiet 
saga with a lusty sense of comedy. 


Shumlin’s Faux Pas 


Financially, Herman Shumlin doesn't 
have to worry too much about the fate 
of “The Visitor”—his first offering of the 
season. The Warner Brothers have al- 
ready advanced $150,000 for the. movie 
rights to Kenneth White’s adaptation of 
the novel by Leane Zugsmith and Carl 
Randau. Esthetically, however, this melo- 
drama is a faux pas, especially since its 
producer has been responsible for such 
significant productions as “The Little 
Foxes,” “Watch on the Rhine,” and “The 
Children’s Hour.” 

It is the story of Bud Owen (Richard 
Hylton) a 17-year-old youngster who 
suddenly returns home after a three-year 
absence under mysterious circumstances. 
The point of the play is that his mother 
(Frances Carson), his stepfather (Wal- 
ter N. Greaza), and his small-town 
schoolmates, in common with the audi- 
ence, are never quite sure whether this 
visitor is genuine or fraud. To reveal the 
final verdict and the rather ingenious 
twist that almost saves the evening would 
be to deprive a fairly tedious melodrama 
of its chief claim to entertainment. 
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SCIENCE > 
On the Ocean Floor 


The floor of the Ocean, measuring 140,- 
000,000 square miles, is the globe’s larg- 
est unexplored area. To study its mys- 
terics, geologists have pulled up rocks 
with dredges and shot narrow tubes down 
to collect bottom material. Not yet have 
they been able to sce with their own eyes 
how the specimens look in their rightful 
places in the oceanic basin. 

Aside from diving (and very few scien- 
tists are divers) the only way to see the 
bottom close-up is by underwater photog- 
raphy. Last week, in New York, Dr. 
Maurice Ewing of the Columbia Univer- 
sity department of geology, on leave for 
research (some of it for the Navy) at the 
Oceanographic Institution at Woods 
Hole, Mass., described some of the latest 
developments in the use of the submersi- 
ble camera. To members of the Optical 
Society of Amcrica, the 38-year-old Texas 
geophysicist reported that pictures were 
now being taken at a depth of 2,700 
fathoms—more than 3 miles—a feat never 
before performed. 

Underwater photography was invented 
by Louis Boutan during experiments off 
the Brittany coast in 1893. But no scien- 
tific developments in the next four dec- 
ades carried his technique to the point 
where satisfactory pictures could be tak- 
en at great depths. 

Ewing and his associates began their 
underwater experiments in 1938 whilc 
cruising on the research vessel Atlantis. 
Their first camera, equipped with spe- 
cially made incandescent bulbs and bat- 
teries, was enclosed in an aluminum 
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‘Deep-sea photography: Thecameracaught 
“two scallops at 64 fathoms or 384 feet 




















@ Each progressive step of the ROCK ISLAND LINES is part and 
parcel of the Program of Planned Progress inaugurated in 
1937. Under this Program is a solid foundation of fine rail- 
roading tradition reaching back 92 years...to 1852 when 
the ROCK ISLAND LINES were established. 


Only upon such a foundation could such a Program be built. 


With fine modern equipment and 8,000 miles of well-main- 
tained right-of-way stretching through 14 middle westerm 
states, the war found this railroad system ready. It was equal 
to the kind of a wartime job which is justifying America’s 
patronage and admiration. 


‘In 1944...still keeping ahead of its war job... ROCK ISLAND 
introduced a fleet of powerful, fast Diesel freight locomotives 
and a fleet of the latest type steam freight locomotives. Pre- 
liminary installations of radio communication between 
dispatcher, engineers and freight conductors were made. Cen- 
tralized train control — the miracle of modern railroading 
— was proved and further developed. 


ROCK ISLAND is continuing to move onward and upward... 


still planning. With the coming of peace, you will find ROCK 
ISLAND ready for that glorious era, too. 


As yesterday —and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Rock 
Island 


OCTOBER 10th— 92nd ANNIVERSARY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RATLROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY. 




































































“By golly, I’m getting better distance with these Master Fitters!”’ 





to Freeman Master Fitters. Rich leathers of special quality are worked Into dozens of hand- 
some styles by shoemaking perfectionists. See the showing of new Fall ond Winter styles at 
your Freeman dealer's now. Write Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis. for his nome. 
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case. Released overboard, unattached to 
the ship, the instrument was designed to 
take a series of pictues on striking bot- 
tom. Iron ballast, attached by a block of 
salt, was freed when the salts dissolved, 
thus allowing the buoyed camera to rise 
to the surface. But the camera was lost on 
the third trial. 


Argus in Pyrex: Ewing’s second de- 
vice, constructed to reach a depth of 
1,100 fathoms (about 1 mile), -consisted 
of a Pyrex glass test tube 5 feet long and 
6 inches wide, containing a modified 
Argus camera made to take two pictures 
on each lowering: one 80 seconds after 
hitting bottom, the other 30 seconds later. 

On being lowered to 1,500 fathoms (a 
little less than 2 miles), this.camera col- 
lapsed under pressure and was lost. But 
the same sort of apparatus, equipped 
with modern improvements, has been 
used in Ewing’s most recent work at 
Woods Hole. The instrument is put in 
operation by a trigger which extends be- 
yond the weight which carries it down. 
The trigger, on hitting bottom, sets off a 
clock mechanism that controls the ex- 
posures. 

Many of the experiments Ewing con- 
ducted for the Navy (among them, pre- 
sumably, the identification and salvage 
of wrecked ships) are military secrets. 
But a practical application of deep-sea 
findings has already been made in bio- 
logical studies of marine plants and ani- 
mals, measurement of ocean currents, 
and determination of the geology of the 
ocean floor. In some cases samples of the 
sea bottom were taken, simultaneously 
with the making of photographs, by bot- 
tom samplers fixed to the camera and 
timed to close with the taking of the sec- 
ond picture. 

“Future camera studies may reveal 
that parts of the ocean bottom are far dif- 
ferent from what scientists have thus far 
imagined them to be,” Dr. Paul Francis 
Kerr, executive chief of the department 
of geology at Columbia, said last week. 
“In the vicinity of the Azores, for in- 
stance, lies what is sometimes called ‘the 
mid-Atlantic ridge.’ If and when pictures 
are taken of this ridge, geophysicists will 
be ready to start really important under- 
ocean research. The camera is the enter- 
ing wedge in that study.” 


Talc the Villain 


Taleum, which surgeons dust on their 
hands before slipping them into rubber 
gloves, can cause grave complications 
after operations. Last year a study of 50 
abdominal surgery cases showed that 
all had granulomas (abnormal tissue 
growths) and adhesions caused by talc. 
Last week scientists of the B. Free 
Skin and Cancer Hospital of St. Louis 
offered two substitutes: potassium bitar- 
trate (cream of tartar), which body fluids 
and tissues dispose of in a few hours, and 
cornstarch, even smoother and more eas- 
ily absorbed. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Peace in Sydney 


The Sydney newspaper strike, one of 
the biggest in Australia’s history (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 23), ended last week in 
union victory. The printers whose walk- 





out started the dispute went back to work . 


when publishers of Sydney’s four dailies 
promised not to oppose granting of the 
union’s demands (40-hour week, four- 
week vacation) by the State Industrial 
Commission. Also back were members of 
the Australian Journalists Association, 
newsmen’ who not only struck in refusal 
to work on a strikebreaking composite of 
the four papers but rushed out a com- 
petitor of their own, The News. One of 
the publishers, Warwick Fairfax of The 
Sydney Morning Herald, conceded that 
The News was an outstanding success. 
In fact, it made a profit which the unions 
divvied up—probably the first time a 
walkout ever earned money for strikers. 


Bobby-Sock Form 


To publishing circles last week came 
a shocker from Walter H. Annenberg, 
86, dark, stocky, and aggressive, who 
heads Triangle Publications, Inc.—the 
fabulous newspaper, racing sheet, and 
. magazine domain built by his late father, 
Moses L. Annenberg. 

With considerable fanfare, Annenberg 
amounced that with the January issuc 


he would bury Click, third largest pic-- 


ture magazine of the country, with a 
prospect of $1,000,000 advertising rev- 
enue this year. Annenberg’s reason: He 
wanted to transfer the paper stock re- 
quired for Click’s million-plus circulation 
to Seventeen, newest and biggest sensa- 
tion of the prosperous Triangle family.* 

Last summer, Annenberg looked over 
the Triangle magazines and found Star- 
dom whose paper quota he felt could 
be put to better use. He buried it, and 
on Sept. 1 launched Seventeen, an out- 
sized, thick, and slick magazine beamed 
at the bobby-sock brigade. 

The teen-agers’ response to this ven- 
ture into a hitherto unexploited field— 
their fashions, hobbies, etiquette, school 
problems, amusements, and behavior— 
was electric. The first issue, which fea- 
tued a 45-photo double-page layout 
of Frank Sinatra, sold its press run of 
400,000 copies and brought 500 letters 
from readers. On one knitting filler in the 
same issue the editor, Helen Valentine, 
received 425 letters. The October press 
Tun went up 100,000 and the Novem- 
ber run, another 50,000. 

Advertising kept pace. For the Decem- 

rt issue, Seventeen had scheduled 120 
pages, of which 66 were advertising. It 

reputedly turned down more. Annen- 
berg looked about for more paper to 





properties: The Philadelphia In- 

'y Racing Form, The Morning Tele- 
: (New York), The American Racing Record, 
m Guide, Official Detective Stories, and Gags. 
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Raft inflates in mid-air! 
Rolled up to save precious space, this rubber raft 
unfurls and quickly inflates itself in mid-air when 
dropped by patrol plane to rescue flyer downed at sea. 
Fast-acting buoyancy comes from carbon dioxide gas 
shot from small Kidde cylinder attached to raft. 
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Gases-under- pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 
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Annenberg dropped Click for Seventeen 


borrow. Click offered the only source of 
the required gravure stock but Click, 
after several unsteady years, had hit pay 
dirt and looked forward to a profitable 
future. 

Faced with this poser, Annenberg 
chose to bury Click. To most of the trade, 
it seemed as long a shot as ever appeared 
in an Annenberg racing sheet. But An- 
nenberg obviously figured that establish- 
ing leadership in Seventeen’s field before 
the inevitable competition appeared was 
a better bet. 

Now bubbling with postwar plans, 
still secret, Annenberg recently purchased 
a three-block tract next to the Inquirer 
building in Philadelphia, where he hopes, 
some day, to house his enterprises under 
one roof. 
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Hearst’s Trouble-Shooter 


Of all William Randolph Hearst’s man- 
aging editors, perhaps the most famous 
today is Walter Howey, stocky, sandy- 
haired, and _scientific-minded supervi- 
sory editor of The Boston Record, Amcr- 
ican, and Sunday Advertiser and execu- 
tive editor, (from Boston) of The Chi- 
cago Herald-American. Last week, in 
newsrooms throughout the country, they 
were dusting off the colorful Howey le- 
gends again as he became Hearst’s top 
trouble-shooter—special assistant to “The 
Chief” himself. 

Now 62, Howey cut his journalistic 
teeth on papers of his native Iowa, then 
went to Chicago in 1904. He worked a 
short time on Hearst’s American, then, at 
24, became city editor of the fantastic 
old Inter Ocean. Less than two years 
later he was named city editor of The 
Chicago Tribune under James Keeley 
and remained until 1918, when Hearst 
hired him to edit the old Herald and Ex- 
aminer. Since then he has been a devoted 
Hearst man. 

Howey reputedly is the original for 
Walter Burns, the classic portrayal of the 

“rough and tough, hard-driving managing 
editor in Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
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though Howey always denies this, the 
legend persists. Once, for example, he 
slipped an editorial praising The Herald 
and Examiner into the columns of its 
bitter rival The Tribune. The Herald and 
Examiner had sent a relief train to Mur- 
physboro, Ill., which had been hit by a 
tornado. Howey wrote a glowing edito- 
rial on the project, marked it “Must— 
Colonel: McCormick” and sent it via a 
copy boy to The Tribune composing room 
late at night. The Tribune printed half 
its run before the editorial was spotted. 
@ As executive editor of The Chicago 
Herald-American, Howey will be suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Louis Ruppel, former 
managing editor of The Chicago Times, 
publicity director of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, assistant to Thomas Beck, 
president of the*Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., and more recently with the Ma- 


.tines at Kwajalein. 


Death at Aachen 


Like the late Ring Lardner’s other 
three sons, David Lardner followed ably 
in his father’s footsteps. In 1989, he quit 
Yale after his second year to go to work 
for The New York Herald Tribune as a 
copy boy. Soon after that, he joined The 
New Yorker, wrote sports and covered 
movies, and in 1942 became the maga- 
zine’s regular film critic. But he fretted 
to see the war, and last July he went to 
London for the Office of War Informa- 
tion. A few months later he resigned and 
turned up as a New Yorker correspondent 
on the western front. 

On Oct. 19, Lardner, 25, and the 
youngest of the four writing sons, became 
the second to die on a battlefield. He was 
fatally injured when a German land mine 
exploded under the jeep in which he was 
riding outside Aachen. That was the day 
The New Yorker carried a dispatch from 
him dated from Luxembourg. With 


. Lardner in the jeep were a driver, who 


also was killed, and Russell Hill of The 
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David Lardner: A land mine was fatal 


pictures, in black and white as well 
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During the 117 days from D-Day, 
6 p.m. through midnight September 30, 
CBS brought to American listeners more 
foreign broadcasts from its overseas cor- 
respondents than any other network. 

* 

A few days ago from around that cor- 
ner where television has been holed up 
for so long a new and firm probability 
of fine-quality picture came into clear 
sight. No mirage this time. 

To send the new fine-screen picture 
CBS has: been so earnestly advocating 
you have to have not only studio and 
cameras and actors, and field cameras to 
cover outside games and shows and 
fights and parades, but a transmitter of a 
wholly new type— high-frequency, wide- 
band, first of its kind. CBS has ordered 
one from Federal Telephone & Radio 


- Corporation. The order is accepted. It 


calls for delivery within a year. It will 
go up in theneedle of the Chrysler Build- 
ing in New York, about a thousand feet 
above the CBS television station 
(WCBW) in Grand Central depot. From 
the needle the new transmitter will spray 
out the first of the new fine-screen 


as in full natural color—clear to 
the horizon...the Orange moun- ,. 
tains, the Ramapos back of Nyack . 
way, the raveling Westchester- 
Connecticut shore line toward 
Greenwich, and well down Long 
Island. Within this first-night dress 
circle live some 11 million souls, 
about atwelfth of thenation’s total. 
Of course, to receive these astonishing 
new fine-screen pictures you'll have to 
have a receiver near your favorite chair. 
CBS doesn’t make receivers—but says 
“,..we have complete confidence in the 
energy, ingenuity and know-how of 
the receiver-makers to have suitable 
receivers ready in time to show the pic- 
tures WCBW sends out. We're already 
actively cooperating with Zenith Radio 
to this end, and welcoming all new- 
comers.” 
* The service is being planned to unfold 
to other cities as rapidly as public 


approval of the new war-born picture- ° 


quality warrants. CBS forecasts that the 
new fine-texture picture will have more 
than twice the detail of the current coarse 
black-and-white image...will be pro- 
jectible on a larger screen...will show 


things much more sharply, especially — 





things in motion...and that the use of 
color will add a startling degree of stere- 
oscopic depth to the figures. To those who 
get eyestrain watching television’s cur- 
rent prewar-quality pictures, the pros- — 
pect of the improvement is good news. 

The Federal T&R people, incidentally, 
are old hands at new radio apparatus. 
They put up the Eiffel Tower television- 
station in Paris in °37, did the first 
microwavetransmission acrosstheChan- 
nel, built the 125-mile London-Birming- 
ham television link in England, and 
WABC’snotabletransmitter onColumbia 
Island in Long Island Sound. 


* 

Wellington, New Zealand is 8946 miles 
from New York. Because some sunspots 
went haywire in the ionosphere above 
the earth, a recent letter from Welling- 
ton, some 3 weeks in transit, said: 

“It is with pleasure that I report 
reception of WABC (New York) on 880 
kilocycles...Static was moderate and 
your signal subject to fading at inter- 
vals. At 1:17 a.m, I tuned in Andre 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra.” 

Another letter from Sydney, 

* Australia: 

“,..We pick up such stations as 
WCCO, Minneapolis, and WLAC, 
Nashville, Tenn. I have also heard 
a number of other CBS stations 
such as KSL, Salt Lake City; 
KIRO, Seattle and KNX, Los 
Angeles.” 

Such freak reception, say CBS 
engineers, means that conditions 

in the ionosphere layer are exception- 
ally stable and quiet, and that WABC’s 
wave can carom off it, then carom off the 
sea, carom back against the ionosphere, 


_ and finally wind up on an eardrum in a 


living room Down Under. 
Radio is certainly leapfrogging the 
barriers to better human understanding. 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 




































TELESCOPE PRECISION 
achieves effortless smo-o-oth writing 


A triumph of precision and design! That 
is the brilliant Wearever Zenith pen. Its 
workmanship has been compared to the 
precision with which an astronomer’s tele- 
scope is blueprinted, machined, assembled. 
Look for it at your dealer . . . examine its 
14-carat gold point. ..its exclusive “C-Flow” 
feed . . . observe its sleek beauty. Then feel 
the revelation of its easy, smo-o-oth writing. 
Zenith is the pen for you! Made by David 
Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


Pencil Set in ne gitbes D222 
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New York Herald Tribune, who was in- 
jured. 

Lardner’s battlefield death follows by 
six years that of James Lardner, the sec- 
ond of Ring’s sons, on the River Ebro in 
the Spanish civil war. James, sent to cov- 
er the war by The New York Herald 
Tribune, had resigned and joined the 
republic’s armies. The two other brothers 
are John, the eldest, NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent and sports columnist, who 
expects to return soon to the Pacific, and 
Ring Jr., a film writer in Hollywood. 


Salt for Chicago 


Since the death last April of Secretary 
of the Navy Col. Frank Knox, rumor had 
sold his controlling interest in The Chi- 
cago Daily News so often News officials, 
to quell office gossip, posted a notice in 
the editorial room advising the staff it 
would be the first to learn of any sale. 

Last week, The News’s able force of 
nearly 200 could relax. After months of 
dickering which had eliminated all but a 
few bidders, the 69-year-old News be- 
came part of the small but prosperous 
newspaper empire of John S. Knight, 50- 
year-old publisher* and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

To close the deal, Knight wrote a check 
for $2,151,537.88. This brought the Knox 
estate’s 6314/22 per cent interest in 
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assumed the $185,000 balance due on a 
$1,500,000 note Knox endorsed when he 
bought the paper in 1931. Thus he ac- 
quired Chicago's third newspaper in size 
but perhaps its most esteemed—especial- 
ly for excellent local coverage, fairness, 
and a fine foreign service. 

Mindful of the provision of Knox’s will 
that the paper need not be sold to the 
highest bidder, but rather to the one best 
fitted to carry on its traditions,- Daily 
News men. were rooting for Knight from 
the start—so much so that Managing Edi- 
tor Lloyd Lewis could not resist giving 
them a tipoff on the deal the day before it 
was formally announced. 

He ushered a stranger about the office, 
pointing out the copy desk, sports de- 
partment, photo desk, etc. Then, as the 
two came out of the men’s lavatory, the 
stranger remarked loudly: “If the Guild 
wants pay toilets, we'll put in pay toilets. 
Besides, I’ve found that they pay on my 
other papers.” 

Reporters within earshot were flabber- 
gasted. But later they chuckled heartily 
when Lewis confessed his guest was not 
Knight, but Marc Connelly, the playwright. 

On Saturday, Knight gave Chicagoans 
their first taste of his salty tongue. Under 
the familiar Knight heading “The Pub- 
lisher’s Notebook,” his first signed editorial 
for The News blistered the columnist 
Elsa Maxwell for her recent French lib- 









Chicago Daily News 
Knight took over The Chicago News... 


Daneco Corp:—the holding company that 
in turn owns 226,300 (approximately 56 
per cent) of Chicago Daily News, Inc., 
common stock—plus 5,301 Daily News 
shares held directly by Knox when Ke 
died. In addition, Knight paid Mrs. Annie 
Reid Knox, widow of the colonel, $160,- 
500 for her 2,610 Daily News shares and 
her 2.06 per cent interest in Daneco, and 





*The Detroit Free Press, The Akron Beacon-Jour- 
nal, and The Miami Herald. Other bidders included 
the Ridder Brothers (Joseph E., Victor F., and Ber- 
nard H.), New York, Duluth, and St. Paul publish- 
ers; and H. B. and J. R. Snyder, publishers of The 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 








ropean 
. » - Connelly put one over on the staft 


" eration party in Hullywood, lavishly pic- 


tured in Life magazine. “When you're 
existing on K rations in the mud and dirt 
. .. don’t get a real bath for weeks at a 
time . . . damn well know that your num- 
ber may be up any minute, you don't 
exactly figure that a display of gold se- 
quins and flesh-colored foundations at a 
Hollywood bust is exactly a contribution 
toward winning the war . . . Yes, Elsa, 
. .. I am sure you thought it just too, too 
divine. I'm afraid it made me retch.” 
Even for Col. Robert R. McCormick's 
home town, this was pungent stuff. 
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‘SPORTS 
Legend of Rockingham Park 


Another horse-racing legend—about a 
mysterious “woman in red” with a suc- 
cessful betting system—was born of 
rumor and anonymity at Rockingham 
Park in Salem, N.H., last week. It was 





this: 

A short, plump, bespectacled, middle- 
aged woman of Italian descent has been 
playing the horses for eleven years—ever 
since legal betting returned to New Eng- 
land. She is the wife of a well-to-do 
baker who owns businesses in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. Several times she 
had lost her betting bankroll. 

This year, she reappeared with a red 


sports coat and sizable chunks of cash.- 


One railbird claims she hasn’t lost since 
at Rockingham or Narragansett Park in 
Rhode Island. Fourteen times she won 
major bets. And five times she created 
minus pools: The tracks had to pay out 
more than the money bet. ~ 

The woman’s system is simple. It in- 
volves big money, small returns, and con- 
siderable risk. She wagers huge sums on 


heavy favorites—to show. Usually she~ 


places such bets when the field is small 
and the favorite has that much better 
chance of finishing third or better. _ 
Her return is only one-tenth of her in- 
vestment (the legal minimum) with a 
good chance to lose all. On Oct. 14, she 
backed a horse named Johnny Jr. with 
$15,000 and made $1,500. Two days 
later, she put $10,000 on Side Arm, an- 
other favorite, and had some tense mo- 
ments. Side Arm trailed for half a mile 
and just staggered in third under the 
heavy whip of the jockey. She won 
$1,000. On Oct. 21, she put $7,000 on 
Pete’s Bet to show; he placed and she 
collected $700 and quietly disappeared. 
Track officials are aware of her pres- 
ence, since it costs their plants money 
every time she appears at a mutuel win- 


| dow. The smart-alec betting boys frown 


on such methods: Ten wins and one loss 
means an even break. And, they remem- 
ber, Pittsburgh Phil always said: “You 
can never be a successful horse player if 


you continually take the worst of the 


price.” 


Sink the Navy 


In September, football forecasters 
awarded the mythical national cham- 
pionship to Navy. When the Midshipmen 
lost their first game to North Carolina 
Pre-Flight, explanations were in order: 
The powerful Navy team was suffering 
from overabundance. 

Last Saturday, Navy still had the same 
trouble. It gained more than 200 yards 
by rushing; Georgia Tech lost 12 yards 
while trying to gain. Four times the Mid- 
dies were thwarted when within 
scoring distance. Taking to the air, Geor- 
a Teeh engineered Navy's second de- 
eat of the season, 17-15. 

















The words — Precision Transportation — are more 
than a slogan of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
They are a creed that permeates the entire railroad 
family — a creed that is literally translated into action. 


Precision Transportation on the N. & W. means a 
roadbed second to none — strong, well graded and 
smooth; a fleet of fast, powerful modern locomotives 
and thousands of sturdy freight cars of all types; great 


- shops, where equipment is maintained in the finest 


condition; extensive terminals for quick classification 
and handling of trains; package cars and through freights 
that are moved on swift, safe schedules; adequate port 
facilities at the world’s greatest year-round, ice-free 
harbor, Norfolk, Va. 


Precision Transportation produces results. Here's 
one example: the N. & W. handled more ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road during the five-year war period, 
1939-1943, than any railroad in the United States of 
350 miles or more in length. 


Today, Precision Transportation is concentrating 
on keeping the wheels rolling to Victory. When Victory 
is won; Precision Transportation will help to build a 
greater and better America — an America of sound peace 
and sound progress. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Worfoth a Westorre 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION © 
















































































men wear 


CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


@ In air battle, blinding glare may mask in- 
stant death. That’s why so many U. S. air- 
men wear Calobar Sun Glasses .. . to keep 
eyes alerted against ambush, undazzled by 
the punishing sun. 

Calobar Sun Glasses bring out every de- 
tail clearly. Their lenses are of glass espe- 
cially formulated to absorb hot infra-red 
rays, block ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. They 
keep out excessive light, yet admit plenty 
of “seeing” rays. 

Production of Calobar Sun Glasses today 
is for the Armed Forces only. When war’s 
demands have been met, they will be avail- 
' able to all through those who give profes- 
sional eye care. 


CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


Pe 
American & Optical 


COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Oph'halmic Products 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The Decimals Still Wave 


by JOHN LARDNER 


In the days when fans held their 
breath from one appearance of Lard- 
ner’s Fearless Football Forecast to an- 
other—or it may have been their noses; 
we are not here to quibble over bi- 
ological details—there was in truth no 
football forecast more fearless than 
mine. What did I have to be afraid of, 
you ask? Friends, the amount of in- 
timidation brought to bear upon me 
was gruesome. Did I pick Yale over 
Harvard, thousands of rich and power- 
ful Yales climbed my fire escape to 
try to bribe me to reverse the selec- 
tion. This showed a want of faith in the 
forecast, I grant you, but that’s what 
college education does to a man. 
Makes him hard and cynical. 

In the face of such temptations and 
perils I was brave as a lion and twice 
as incorruptible. The latter part of 
the ‘description still goes, lions being 
what they are, but in the matter of 
fearlessness the forecast has _ retro- 
gressed. In fact, there is no forecast 


‘this season, and I notice that a good 


many of the other boys who used to 
prognosticate football have taken to 
the hills as well. 


These are tough times. What do 
you know about Klamath Marines, for 
instance? Or Olathe Naval, . Lake 
Charles AAF, Wilmington Engineers, 
Bergstrom Field, Camp Lejeune, La 


- Garde General Hospital, or Indian 


Gap? Or the Blockbusters of Bunker 
Hill Naval, the Camp Peary Pirates, 
the Gunners of Fort Monroe Coast 
Guard, or the Keeslerites of Keesler 
Field? Do you know that the Third 
Army Air Forces Gremlins—unbeaten 
and untied—won their fifth straight 
game last Sunday, beating the Cherry 
Point Marines 29-7? 

Even if you have the dope on Penn- 
sylvania, Notre Dame, and Rochester, 
it may become obsolete overnight 
through the transfer of seven backs, a 
tackle, and a pair of ends from one 
campus to another. This is a well-run 
war, but it raises hell with the.football 
tea leaves. 

To cope with the present masses of 
fluctuating material requires the brain 
of a very .substantial genius indeed, 
and such a one exists in ‘the person of 
Dr. Paul Williamson, the undefeated 
soothsayer of New Orleans, who op- 
erates from a_ subterranean _labora- 
tory paved with decimal points. I am 
in receipt of a communication from 


Dr. Williamson assuring me, in neat 
runic characters, that the situation is 
not too much for him. 

“Far from it,” says Dr. Williamson, 
and I believe him. I will go so far as 
to add: “Perish the thought.” 

For years the doctor, a consulting 


j 





engineer and geologist, has given his ‘| 


best autumn thought to rating and 


analyzing football teams. By way of | 


illustration; the last appraisal to reach 


my hands rates Southwestern Louisi- } 


ana at 82.6 and Millsaps at 74.5. The 
casual observer might be inclined to 
assay Otterbein at 65 or 66. Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s précise mind, which purrs 
like a dynamo and can be heard in 
Baton Rouge when the wind is right, 
places the Otters at 65.2, no more, 
no less. 

With every team rated, it is clear 
that a meeting between two of them 
must be won by the team with the 
higher rating. This makes the selec- 
tion of winners laughably simple for 
Dr. Williamson. His decimals are so 
infallible that when one college is 
beaten by another with a lower Wil- 
liamson quotient, the coaches get to- 
gether after the game to make imme- 
diate arrangements for a replay. 

I once wrote that I reverenced ev- 
ery gray hair on the doctor’s head, of 
which there were 74.6. The doctor 
tells me that this rating must now be 
revised upward to 75.3 gray hairs, on 
account of a recent bout of ill health. 
However, a glance at his chart is 
enough to convince you that he is 
master of the wild and complex foot- 
ball panorama of 1944. 


He lists and classifies down to 
the nubbin a matter of 192 colleges, 
from Army at 98.3 to Minot at 46.3 
{ratings as of Oct. 20). He has doc- 
umented 76 service teams, from Ran- 
dolph Field (99.9) to Berry Field 
(57.8), by way of Norman Air, Valle- 
jo Coast Guard, California Coast 
Guard Receiving Station, Camp Beale, 
Mayport Navy, Camp Haan, Amarillo 
AA, Jacksonville NAS, South Plains, 
El Toro Marines, Third Air Force, and 
4ll the Pre-F lights. 

“Deep analysis,” says the doctor in 
a manifesto hot off the presses, “isn’t 
always packed in three or four words 
of a headline.” : 

He can say that again—although 
he probably won't, since Dr. William- 
son, like Shakespeare, never repeats. 
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“Magnesium makes the day’s work lighter” 


e 


‘A manufacturer in Connecticut switched to mag- 
nesium in the manufacture of pilot’s chairs for 
airplanes. He saved sx pounds on each chair. 

Think what a comparable cutting down of useless 
weight can mean in everyday life when we return 
to peaceful ways:—strong, durable furniture, yet 
featherweight to move and clean ; household appli- 
ances that it will be almost effortless to use; type- 
writers and business machines that a child could 
carry ; files that respond to a finger’s touch! . . . 

In almost every phase of modern life, useless 
weight takes a costly toll in energy, in time, in 
money. That is why America, in its war effort 
decided to become the greatest consumer of mag- 
nesium. For magnesium is safe, strong, workable. 
Yet it weighs only one-fifth as much as iron. 
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Naturally, Revere, being the country’s oldest 
workers in metals, with more than one hundred and 
forty years of accumulated experience in the craft, 
has taken an important part in developing the appli- 
cations of magnesium to an ever-increasing number 
of fields. 


Today, in one of the world’s largest magnesium 
plants we are producing magnesium plate, sheet, 
rod, bar, tube, forgings and extruded shapes that 
bring revolutionary economies in weight, power, 
machining, labor, production. Already we have 
amassed much practical knowledge regarding this 
marvelous metal. This information is at your dis- 
posal for the asking. Simply write to Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED — 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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RADIO 


The Great Smith Hex 


This fall’s Sunday-night air turned out 
to be the most expensive piece of prop- 
erty in radio history. With an estimated 
$175,000 spent each Sunday evening for 
talent alone, it became the Great White 
Way of the air—packed with stars from 
the Great Gildersleeve at 6:30 p.m. EWT 
(NBC) to Phil Baker at 10 p.m. (CBS). 

King of them all, of course, is Jack 
Benny. He has ruled the 7-7:30 p.m. spot 
for ten years—and three years ago NBC 
gave the comedian a personal lifetime 
option on the time. The other networks 
made no serious attempt to compete with 
him. Then Benny deserted General 
Foods, his sponsor for those ten years, 
for a more lucrative contract with the 
American Tobacco Co. to plug Lucky 











- Newsw 


Kate Smith lost the first round ... 








_ ...to Sunday-night king Jack-Benny 
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Bins when industry gets that order, it means that our boys will soon 
be coming home with victory in hand and a job in mind. And the 
jobs will be here—because industry will change back to peace pro- 
duction as fast as it went to war. 

And in the change-back, am ExPREsS will continue to perform a 
service that has become indispensable to industry —the high speed 
delivery of critical material that keeps production at peak efficiency. 
Yes, there’s a use for AIR EXPRESS in every business—and after the 
war, business will find this service greatly expanded for reaching 
world-wide as well as domestic markets. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space’ available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges—as a result of increased efficiency devel- 
oped to meet wartime demands. 


WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the Reming 06 every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office, 


Phone RAILWAY ‘EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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The Flavor of Home | 


The agreeable, pleasant Kaywoodie Flavor that | 
issues from this pipe—like the fine flavors of | 
good things to eat—has to be “just so” and 
always the same, or you wouldn't like it. 
The flavor does not change, because each 
Kaywoodie is cut from the same fine Mediter- 
ranean Briar, selected, seasoned and cured just 
as it was before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
any time since the origin of our business in 
1851. Dry-grown briar, the world’s best, sea- 
soned for years, and fashioned with knowledge 
of how smoke behaves. You can distinguish the 
aroma in the dark.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great 
demand by the Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll 
agree that we must serve our fighters, first! 


Kaywoodie Company, New York an 
630 Fifth Avenue, pon l rk 20, N. Y d London. 






War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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Strikes on his old spot, starting this fall 
(NEwsweEEK, M4rch 6). Against him, 
General Foods promptly threw its biggest 
remaining property, the Kate Smith 
show, previously a Friday-night feature. 
Miss Smith was scheduled for 7-8 p.m. 
EWT Sundays on CBS. The trade settled 
back to see if she could shake the grip 
Benny held on the 7. o'clock audience. 

Last week, the Hooper ratings (audi- 
ence measurements) credited Benny with 
winning the first round hands down. He 
opened with a substantial 21.2. Miss 
Smith skidded to a surprisingly low 6.7. 

The Smith camp was undaunted. It 
pointed out that although the Kate Smith 
show rarely makes the top-ranking fif- 
teen, it has outlasted two other high- 
powered competitors. In 1931 Miss 
Smith came onto the air opposite Amos 
’n’ Andy, and has since watched them 
slide clear off the waves; later they came 
back as a half-hour weekly show. (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 18, 1943). In 1934, she was 
put opposite Rudy Vallee who then was 
riding high with his Connecticut Yankees. 
Again her rival” faded—and came back 
on another show. Benny, the Sntith 
figure, may well be the 
third. 


The Men Who Weren't There 


The War Department, and American 
radio and news men attached to General 
MacArthur’s headquarters were partners 
in an unprecedented ruse to keep the 
Japanese guessing about the date of the 
Philippines invasion.,When the story was 
released last Friday, not only had the 
Japs been successfully fooled but so, in- 
advertently, had the American networks 
and_ public. 

For several days prior to last week's 
invasion, broadcasts and dispatches came 
through from New Guinea in what ap- 
peared to be the usual fashion. However, 
the supposed “live” broadcasts were ac- 
tually transcriptions carefully prepared 
days in advance of the embarkation for 
the Philippines. Last Sunday, for exam- 
ple, Arthur Feldman was carried on the 
Blue network describing a typical Sun- 
day afternoon in New Guinea. His de- 
scription was overloaded with “today 

. . this afternoon . . . this Sunday.” 


The NBC listening post in San Fran- 
‘cisco twice picked 


up George Thomas 
Folster at unscheduled times _broad- 
casting feature stories. However, net- 
work officials had no particular reason 
to suspect anything unusual. 

Even the prebroadcast service conver- 
sations and checks with the network con- 
trol rooms in San Francisco were phony. 
Signal Corps engineers, who stayed on 
duty during the correspondents’ absence, 
were thoroughly briefed in the procedure 
to be followed in talking with San Fran- 
cisco. Thus the Japs, who regularly moni- 
tor all Allied broadcasts from New 
Guinea, had no way of knowing that the 
correspondents were en route with the 
invasion force. 
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| Never Underestimate the Power of a Wiinan! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women. believe in! 


Another maneuver worth watching these days is the 
descent of American women upon the newsstands 
when the Journal comes out. They succeed in clean- 
ing out each successive peak allotment in less than 

_ two weeks. 


ee JOURNAL 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION OF ANY MAGAZINE 
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Ampro 
Chicago 18, Illinois 





Ask the men who have operated and serviced Ampro 
16-mm. sound projectors in training camps and 
behind battle fronts the world over. 


They will tell you almost unanimously, as they have 
told us, that Ampro projectors have come through 
the gruelling tests of war with the highest 
record of performance. : 

These facts are important to you when you are 
selecting the 8-mm. and 16-mm. equipment for 
bringing into your heme the vast libraries of 
educational and entertainment films. 

To keep in touch with the latest developments in 
this field, write today for the Ampro catalog of 8-mm. 
silent and 16-mm. silent and-sound projectors. 


Buy War Bonds 


Corporation 
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MUSIC 


Middle-Sized Bear 


After by-passing the 1948 season, the 
Chicago Opera Co. reopened for busi- 
ness last week with a first-night produc- 
tion of “Carmen” with Gladys Swarthout. 
It was, as Claudia Cassidy of The Chi- 
cago Tribune put it, “neither the big bear 
of triumph nor the little bear of failure, 

















Abner J. Stilwell, Chicago Opera 
official, and “Carmen” Swarthout 


but rather the middle-sized bear of some- 
thing worth watching-and, whenever pos- 
sible, encouraging.” 

This middle-sized bear had learned 
about opera the hard way. Until around 
1932, rich Chicagoans like Samuel In- 
sull, Edith Rockefeller McCormick, and 
Harold F. McCormick had deemed it “a 
pleasure” to make up deficits which ran 
to a million dollars a year. But then Chi- 
cago turned sour on opera which didn’t 
pay. And by 1941 and 1942—when For- 
tune Gallo took on the directorship in ad- 
dition to his usual San Carlo Opera Co. 
duties—these former backers of Chicago 
grand opera had closed their checkbooks 
tighter than ever. Gallo, they claimed, was 
giving the same kind of opera at $4.40 
that his San Carlo Co. put on at $2. The 
upshot was that Chicago considered 
opera with prestige too expensive; opera 
without prestige too pedestrian. 

Aside from Chicago’s esthetic ambi- 
tions—and any pride in keeping its place 
in the country’s operatic big league along 
with New: York and San Francisco—there 
is also a $23,000,000 reason why the city 
persists in trying to promote a resident 
company. That reason is the Civic Opera 
House at 20 North Wacker: Drive, the 
tower of splendor which Insull built to 
house his dreams of operatic glory. 

The Civic Opera Building is not owned 
by.the Chicago Opera Co. Although Ir- 
sull built it, he originally gave it to the 
Chicago Music Foundation, which he set 
up in 1926 for the advancement of music 
in Chicago. In 1948 the foundation sold 
its interest in the house to the Gen 














(VcT . . . pioneers in ultra bigh 
frequency beam transmission, whe 
more than a decade ago established 
4 commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
» beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles, 


Picture a Sunday traffic jam 
On the crowded roads leading into town 
And you'll have some idea 
How busy the skyways will be tomorrow 
As your air express. . 
Nears a metropolitan airport ... 

* * 


Like a great railway terminus 
The mammoth landing field 
Will have to get the cloud trains in 
On time 
Despite fog and wind and night... 

: * e 
This is a job for 
“Intelectron” ... 

* * 

Far below in the control towers 
“Intelectron” , 
Will chart your plane, your course, your timetable 
On a master traffic panel . .. 


& * 


As your skyliner approaches the field 
Hidden in the blinding murk below 
“Intelectron” will direct it 

Along a radio highway 

That leads it safely through 

The flocks of giant homing birds ... 


Then “Intelectron” 
Will signal your pilot 
That you're nearing the field 
And are to circle at a predetermined altitude 
Until your runway is clear... 
* * 


Finally like a traffic cop in the clouds 
“Intelectron” will tell your pilot 
Exactly where and when and how 
To make his homing glide 


* * 


Out of the night 

Your air express 

Will roll down an.unseen pathway 
Through the foggy unknown 

And kiss the earth so gently 

You won't even awake 


These days “ z, 

“Intelectron” 

With aerial navigation and landing systems 
And equipment for communications 
Broadcasting, marine direction finding 
Industrial electronic heating 

And power conversion 

Is helping us win a war... 


“Intelectron” is ready 
To help make the most of Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


~ Imtermationac Tecepuowe ane Tececnapn Corporation 


Copyright 1944, Internatinnal Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


Newark 1, N. J. 








NORTHERN FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF BEDROOM AND DINING 


ROOM FURNITURE 


You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Boston Cleveland 


Chicago 


Minneapolis New York 


For local address consul! tele, 


purchases may be made 


Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Kansas City Milwaukee 
Sheboygan St Louis 


lola oan stoke! are) 


only through authorized 





at SAN DIEGO 


LET VicTory be your “go ahead” signal 
to start life anew in the great southwest at 
SAN DIEGO, California. It will be the 
finest occasion for readjustments through- 
out the land and the easiest time to make 
a big change. 

Make SAN DIEGO your goal, where rail 
and water meet for the coming tremendous 
commerce to the Orient across the Pacific. 

SAN DIEGO, with its splendid natural 
land-locked harbor, its broad sandy beaches, 
its recreational mountain areas,nearby old 
Mexico and perennial equable climate -- 
offers unsurpassed facilities for both work 
and play. 

PLAN ANEAD! Be among the first 
to come when Victory is complete. 
Address San Diego-California Club, 
Rm. C-101, 499 W. Broadway, San 
Diego, Calif. for literature and de- 
sired information. 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 










“The Supreme 
Authority” 


IS WORTH 
WAITING FOR 







EMAND is 
heavy and 
paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 

Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster — the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 
mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





. formance is_ excellent, 
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Finance Corp., which in turn promised 
to pay $25,000 a year for ten years to 
finance opera. On its side, General Fi- 
nance pays about $100,000 less taxes a 
year because the building is used for cul- 
tural purposes. 


Public Be Pleased: This $25,000 a 
year represents one backlog against the 
opera’s inevitable deficits. is year, 
more will come from about 150 business 
firms which have contributed anywhere 
from $50 to $1,000. The rest, it is hoped, 
will come from the public—which seems 
to be spending its money on opera as 
readily as on everything else. Thus far, 
box-office sales are highest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

The task of pleasing the opera-eager 
public this year rests in the hands of 


Fausto Cleva, the company’s new artistic 


director. Former chorus master at the 


- Metropolitan and conductor of the Cin- 


cinnati Summer Opera, Cleva will assume 
the terrific responsibility of conducting 
most performances himself, although he 
will share the chore with Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, Eugene Goossens, Guiseppe 
Bamboschek, and Louis Hasselmans. 
In repertoire, Cleva is taking no 
chances. Aside fram two scheduled per- 
formances of Debussy’s “Pelleas and Me- 
lisande” for connoisseurs, the five-week 
season is studded with “Carmens,” “Tra- 
viatas,” “Trovatores,” and “Aidas.” And, 
as an extra fillip, Cleva has signed Jean- 
ette MacDonald for one “Faust” and a 
pair of “Romeo and Juliets.” Since Miss 
MacDonald has thus far sung grand op- 
era only in Canada in 1948, the Chicago 
critics can’t wait. 


Record Week 


RACHMANINOFF: PIANO CoNncERTO No. 
4 1n G Minor. Sergei Rachmaninoff, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Victor. Four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50. Since the death of the 
great Russian composer, pianist, and 
conductor, any new record release of his 
work automatically becomes indispens- 
able to Rachmaninoff admirers. The per- 
the recording 
standard. 


Mozart: Quartet No. 16 In E Fat 
Major. The Busch Quartet. Columbia. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $4.50. 
No. 8 in the half-dozen quartets which 
Mozart dedicated to Haydn. With this 
superbly handled set, Columbia rounds 
out its recordings of all six. 


Tue Buiues. Mary Lou Williams, Josh 
White, Woody Guthrie, Sonny Terry, 
Champion Jack Dupree, and_ others. 
Asch. Three 12-inch records in album, $5. 
A cross-section of all kinds of blues, in- 
cluding the master piano of Mary Lou 
Williams and the almost human guitar of 
Josh White. Asch, an exponent of folk 
music and high-quality jazz, is a label 
to watch. 











GreAl AMERICAN GROUP 


“Driving the Golden Spike” adapled from the painting 
by N. C. Wyeth, commemorating the uniting of the continent, 
by rail, in 1869. (Courtesy of Ginn and Company). 


Oreat American Oroup 
Insurance € ampanies | 
New Dork 


Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—-BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


TRIUMPH 
OF UNITY 


The spanning of the American continent by rail in 
1869 was a triumph of united action. Not one man, 


~ not one company, but many made this great engi- 


neering feat possible. 


Today, the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies follows the same principle of united 
action in spanning the insurance field. Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life, the 
member companies contribute their specialized ex- 
periences in the preparation of a unified program 
of protection, soundly and economically geared to 
the policyholder’s needs. 


You can secure the benefits of Great American pro- 
tection through one of our 16,000 conveniently 
located agents—or your own broker. 
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Twenty Times Kélékian 


The gallery was full of bearded gentle- 
men. One was Jo Davidson, the sculptor. 
Twenty others were Dikran Khan Keélé- 
kian—Kélékian in the flesh, on canvas, 
and in stone, portrayed by Davidson and 
others in practically every style known to 
contemporary art, from academic to sur- 
real. The show was “Kélékian as the Art- 
ist Sees Him,” opened last week at the 





© Arnold Newman 


Durand-Ruel galleries in New York. 

The reasons why Keélékian deserves 
such a tribute are the same which 
brought him the resounding title “Khan” 
from the Shah of Persia and the affec- 
tionate title “Papa” from American ar- 
tists. For this Armenian-born son and 
grandson of art dealers is one of the 
greatest living connoisseurs of antiquities. 
His Persian potteries, on loan to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London, are 





Kélékian by Nakian 


Kélékian in person, with marble by Chaim Gross . . . canvas by John Graham 





Kélékian on canvas, by André Derain and Hans Moller, in mosaic by Elsa Schmid 
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unsurpassed. His collection of Coptic 
textiles is tops in this country. An Ameri- 
can citizen for nearly half a century, with 
pnaics both in New York and Paris, he 
as fed numberless treasures to such mu- 
seums as the Freer in. Washington, the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, and 
the Metropolitan in New York. 
Moreover, Kélékian, a man who “loves 
all difficult things,” was one of the first 
collectors of modern art™in this country 
even though his best customers “’ icked” 
him for it, His examples by Matisse, Cé- 
zanne, Picasso, etc., which he -sold at 
auction in 1922 and some of which now 
belong to the Museum of Modern Art, 
are in many cases worth three to twenty 
times what they brought then. 
_ Meanwhile this “Papa of the Arts” has 
turned’ his interest and affection to the 
contemporary American artists who visit 
him for advice and encouragement—f- 
nancial and otherwise. Kélékian, who has 
his vinegar side, says brusquely of them 
all: “They are impossible. Each one 
thinks he is the greatest and all 50,000 
can’t be.” But: “I love them.” 


Portraits: The artists reciprocate. Walt 
Kuhn, who has known him for 30 years, 
says of Papa Kélékian: “He has a won- 
derful, benevolent character, full of good 
will and sentimental almost to the point 
of corniness.” To the show he has con- 
tributed a genial drawing of the 76-year- 
old art dealer wearing his inevitable 
barrel-shaped, fur-lined coat. 

There is one portrait of Kélékian as a 
younger man, painted by André Derain 
in 1924. When Kélékian first saw it he 
exclaimed: “You make me look like a 
Mexican bandit.” Derain replied: “But I 
didn’t paint you. I painted your force. I 
see you as a satrap.” 

Almost all the portraits catch Kélé- 
kian’s patriarchal bearing and owlish 
eyes. An almost complete abstraction by 
Hans Moller is, surprisingly, one of the 
best likenesses. 

Each artist, as Kélékian himself says, 
has portrayed at least one facet of his 
complex personality. These facets are also 
verbally portrayed—in the catalogue—by 
that other gentleman of the old school, 
72-year-old Frank Crowninshield, _fine- 
arts editor of Vogue. Crowninshield 
wrote of Kélékian: 

“He is a creature so curiously com- 
pounded that under his grim -and some- 
times awesome visage he combines, in 
one person, the qualities of a.Persian sa- 
trap and a properly accredited archangel; 
of Genghis Khan and the Chevalier Bay- 
ard; of Thor, the God of Thunder, and 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Certainly no man 
is more favored or more loved. Our affec- 
tion for him derives, not alone from his 
manifold benevolences and fixed deter- 
mination to help those in distress, but 
from the comfort of his companionship, 
the great simplicity of his manners, and 
me almost supernatural serenity of his 








Ls S YOUR POSTWAR ELECTRICAL HOME 


Sethe tworks/ 


THINK of your electrified home to come. .. big and 
little appliances of all kinds . . . advanced heating 
-.. air-conditioning . .. better lighting . . . tele- 
vision ... All fine servants—but they will be handi- 
capped if you give them insufficient electrical ca- 
pacity. . 

So often electrical wiring plans are based on past 
electrical experience—a poor guide to the needs of 
peak loads to come. It’s far safer to plan reserve ca- 
pacity in line with the huge future increase in elec- 


trical usage. You'll save yourself plenty of grief - 


later in breakdowns and expensive alterations. 

Manufacturers! Apply this in terms of industrial 
equipment in your business. The problem’s the 
same, Make sure you have ample electrical capacity 
to meet the huge future increases in electrical usage 
sure to come. In plants too, planned — will 
cost a lot less than unplanned wiring. 

Before structures get out of the planning stage, 
it will pay to consult electrical contractor, utility 
power engineer, plant power engineer. They'll 
agree that it’s always wiser to Wire-Abead! usm 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 yim: New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






























This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Commonwealth Edison 
Company 
$180,000,000 


(of which $155,000,000 are to be publicly offered) 


First Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series L 


Dated August 1, 1944 Due February 1, 1977 


Price 10#44% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is cir- 
culated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 

HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC. 
(INCORPORATED) 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDOER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 









MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 





A. G. BECKER & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
ALEX. BROWN & SONS 





STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


October 18, 1944 




















FORGETFUL? 


A POCKET MEMORY 
SYSTEM. Perforated 
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ROBINSON - 
vuisum.. REMINDERS 


Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
round safety razor blade—for 35 years 
fope for tough wice heavier— 


beards. 
with real heft and keen, smooth shaving 
power 
If you a 
or can 
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Boston Bans 


“Forever Amber,” Kathleen’ Winsor’s 
overlong, overballyhooed novel about a 
bawdy Restoration wench (NEwswerx, 
Oct. 16), last week received the boost it 
needed to hit best-seller lists. It was re- 
moved from Boston bookshelves. Thus, 
it joined the company of “Strange Fruit” 
and “The History of Rome Hanks,” most 
recent “victims” of Boston censorship. 

















“Ignorant Old Gentleman” 


“When I was a child my governess 
made me read a book called The Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge. When I was at the 
height of my adult powers I wrote a play 
called As Far as Thought Can Reach. 
The present book, written in my second 
childhood, is not meant for people who 
want to know how far political thought 
can reach: it is just a Child’s Guide to 
Politics. For my political experience has 





Bernard Shaw (here around 1900) . .’. 


convinced me that though in this depart- 
ment everybody nowadays seems to know 
the x y z of everything, nobody knows 
the a b c of anything.” - 

As almost anyone should recognize- 
George*Bernard Shaw speaking. 

The 88-year-old playboy of the West- 
ern World, in what may well be his last 
book—“Everybody’s Political © What's 
What?”—lashes out with his accustomed 
vigor at all the old familiar windmills 
along his embattled path. The old mas- 
ter races through 366 pages to reach the 
incredible conclusion that Shaw Does 
Not Know Everything. But what he does 
know (and after all it is nearly every- 
thing) he hammers home. 

Among the things that Shaw does 
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know—and repeats endlessly: mankind 
eats too much meat, vivisection is a sin, 
vaccination is nonsense, prisons should 
be abolished, and euthanasia should be 
here to stay. In behalf of these crusades 
he throws out much familiar wit and 
Shavian scorn. But there are more things 
than this in his philosophy. 

On the 344th page of Shaw’s com- 
pendium of useful knowledge this “very 
ignorant old gentleman,” as he calls him- 
self, slyly remarks that the time has 
come to break off his “unfinishable book” 
for two reasons: (1) So-he can say these 
things over again later and perhaps knock 
them into Mr. Everyman’s consciousness, 
and (2) because “I have to consider the 
reviewers.” 


Shaw’s Conclusions: “There are,” 
says Shaw, “five main directions in which 
a civilization can go wrong, mostly by 
falling out-of-date and being overgrown 
with superstitions through not weeding 
the garden. The five are its economics, its 
politics, its science, its education, and its 


Black Star 
- + is brilliant as ever at 88 


religion. I maintain that in all five we 
are dangerously behind the times and 

go to pieces like all former civiliza- 
tions known to us unless we give our in- 
oes a thorough overhaul pretty fre- 
quently. 

Shaw on economics: “The problem of 
organizing human society so as to secure 
the utmost possible welfare for every- 
body . . . remains fundamental. Until this 
is not only demanded but achieved . 
all constitutions, platform slogans, and 
Political programs from the command- 
ments of Moses... to... the Teheran 
Declaration count for little more than 

making and hot air. Benedetto 
is right when he teaches that lib- 
aty is the key to history; and Benito 





On many American railroads one central opera- 
tor controls all train movements on his division. 
With the master board he throws the switches 
and flashes the signals necessary for the swift, 
safe movement of trains. Lights on the control 
board show at all times the position and movement 
of each train. 


Like so many vital railroad operations central- 
ized traffic control relies on storage batteries for 
power. The demonstrated dependability of Goulds 
has made them the choice for many of these instal- 
lations. 


Gould, in its half century of building industrial 
batteries has pioneered many outstanding features 
which, in turn, have been built into Gould auto- 
motive batteries. For trouble free winter driving 
replace your worn or failing car battery with Gould 
—made_by a division of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of replacement batteries. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, Depew, N.Y. 


Factories: Atlanta @ Chicago @ Dallas © Depew © Leavenworth 
Los Angeles @ North Bergen © Rock Island © Sioux City 
Saint Paul @ Zanesville 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY 
PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT 
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FOR YOUR NEXT CAR BATTERY 











Maybe it will fil your needs 


2. but we don’t know, for while each type 
‘TuLox tubing has its outstanding advan- 
tages, each also has its limitations. 
We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions. They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 
We do know that Tutox has proved 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 
We do know that TuLox is definitely 
included in the postwar 
plans of many unrelated in- 
dustries. 
Perhaps even yours? 











NEW CANAAN AVE., NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

IN CANADA: DUPLATE CANADA, LTD., 

PLASTIC DIVISION, (OSHAWA, ONTARIO 








Looking for a Business You 
Can Start on a Shoestring? 


FREE booklet “Opportunities for Lim- 
ited Capital” points out several very 
profitable businesses you can launch in 
your own community with as little as 
$1500! No plant, machinery, merchan- 
dise or skilled help needed. 

You'll find other promising small business 
openings in “Opportunities” new service feature 


now in every issue of FORBES, The Magazine of 
Sound Business Interpretation. 

Return this ad with only $2 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription to FORBES and FREE book- 
let “Oppértunities for Limited Capital’. Ad- 


dress Dept. A-99, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


F 0 R B E NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 


120 Fifth Avenuc, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Mussolini is equally right when he de- 
scribed i as a stinking corpse... . 
Liberty and democracy mean nothing to 
the citizen who has no leisure. Where 90 
per cent of the people have all the work 
and no leisure and 10 per cent have all 
the leisure and no work (or thereabouts), 
liberty is a will-o’-the-wisp . . . Class war 
under such circumstances is endemic... 
And whilst the distribution of labor and 
leisure remains corrupt, all governments, 
central or local, inevitably act as the in- 
struments of that corruption, no matter 
how democratic the principles and pro- 
grams of their members may be. This 
view of the economic situation is basic 
in modern politics.” 

Shaw on politics: “Unless the people 
can choose their leaders and rulers and 
can revoke their choice at ‘intervals .. . 
the government will be a tyranny exer- 
cised in the interests of whatever classes 
or castes or mobs or cliques have this 
choice. And until popular choice is con- 
stitutionally guided and limited, political 
ignorance and idolatry will produce not 
only Hitleresque dictatorships but stam- 
pedes led by liars and lunatics... The 
choice should ... be limited to panels of 
persons who have passed such tests as 
we can devise of their wisdom, compre- 
hension, knowledge, and energy. For leg- 
islative purposes adult suffrage is out of 
the question, as only a small percentage 
of any population has either the requisite 
faculty or knowledge; but for ventilation 
of grievances . . . and generally for keep- 
ing the government in touch with the 
people, a representative popular parlia- 
ment of men and women in equal num- 
bers is necessary.” 

Shaw on religion: “It is time to tell 
our Fundamentalists bluntly that they 
are the worst enemies of religion today; 
that Jehovah is no god but a barbarous 
tribal idol; that the English Bible, though 
a masterpiece of literary art in its read- 
able parts . . . is yet a jumble of savage 
superstition, obsolete cosmology, and a 
theology which, beginning with Calli- 
banesque idolatry and propitiatory blood 
sacrifices (Genesis to Kings) . . . finally 
explodes in a mystical opium dream of an 
impossible apocalypse (Revelation) .. . 
When the Reformation let it [the Bible] 
loose on Mr. Everyman, it produced a 
series of wars of religion which have 
culminated today in the Hitlerized World 
War. In this the campaigns of Joshua 
for the conquest of his world have broken 
out again with the difference that the 
Germans and not the Jews are the Cho- 
sen Race (Herrenvolk) who are to con- 
quer and inherit the earth.” Shaw finds 
Hitler “so saturated by his early school- 
ing with the Judaism of the Bible that 
he now persecutes the Jews even to 
extermination, just as the first Joshua 
persecuted the Canaanites, and is lead- 


ing his country to ruin, not through anti:. 


Semitism but through Bible Semitism 
with its head turned.” 
These are but some of the ideas be- 


it’s the 
OMLY throat 
you have! 





THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- 
cation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO -THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues. ; 
For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle - 
around and use it often! _ 
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labored in these pages—enough to show 
that Shaw at 88 is still Shaw—even if he 
has dropped the George from his name— 
a Shaw who can rattle on entertainingly 
and provocatively on almost any subject 
under the sun. To the problems he raises 
he always has his ready answers, but he 
is at times a softer, more genial Shaw 
‘than of old. Whether he is wiser the 


reader must judge for himself. In reach- © 


ing that judgment he will not. be bored. 
(EveryBopys PoiiTicaL WHat’s WHAT? 
By Bernard Shaw. 366 pages plus index 
by F. W. Cudlip. Dodd, Mead. $3.) 


Other New Books 


‘PITCHFORK BEN TILLMAN: SOUTH 
CaROLINIAN. By Francis Butler Simkins. 
577 pages. Louisiana State University 
Press. $4.50. Although this is an almost 
perfect example, stylistically, of how not 
to write a biography, Simkins has done a 
service to all interested in American po- 
litical history in er the whole story 
of the fire-eating South Carolina rustic 
whose violence flared in the Senate from 
1895 to 1918. Behind the author’s boring 
pedanticism we see Tillman fighting the 
Southern Bourbons, unseating Wade 
Hampton and his gang, setting the com- 
mon man against aristocrat and Negro, 
becoming dictator of his state, threaten- 
ing to stab President Cleveland with a 
pitchfork, and stumbling rudely, noisily, 
threateningly through 30 years of hectic 
politics—sometimes in the cause of de- 
mocracy and sometimes not. 


Our JuNcLE DipLomacy. By William 
Franklin Sands. In collaboration with Jo- 
seph M. Lalley. 250 pages. University of 
North Carolina Press. $2.50. In Korea 
and in the Canal Zone, Sands as a young 
diplomat saw at close hand the working 
of the United States policy of “civilizing 
‘em with a Krag” and “saying it with the 
Marines”: as he comments, “doing the 
very thing that so outraged our sensibili- 

‘ties when it was attempted by Mussolini 
in Africa, or by Hitler in Europe, or by 
the Japanese in Asia.” Looking back upon 

is career, spent mostly in South Amer- 
ica, Sands regrets we did not follow the 
foreign policies of Grover Cleveland and 
Richard Olney. He finds that “every turn- 
ing in the path of Japanese expansion has 
been marked by an American precedent: 
to Korea the path was marked Hawaii; 
to Manchuria it was marked Panama.” 
An exciting book and, when it leaves the 
path of politics, a colorful book. 


- Tue Seconp Cuance. Edited with an 
introduction by John B. Whitton. 235 
pages. Princeton University- Press. $2.50. 
Essays on America and the coming peace 


five experts: Gordon A. Craig on the. - 


history of 1918-1920; Gerhart Niemeyer 
On outlines of an international organiza- 
‘tion; John B. Whitton on the workability 
Of sanctions; Frank D. Graham on the 
relationship of economics to the peace; 
Edward S. Corwin on the Senate and the 





Bearing being installed with separable inner race 
is one of the nine easily applied types in 
the Hyatt Hy-Load series. 


Mass production of machines has called for greater 
simplicity of machine design for advantageous handling 
‘on assembly lines. Hyatt Hy-Load Bearings opened up 


a new vista to machine designers... No Shims... No 


Nuts... No Lock Washers... No Threading of the Shaft. 
These and other improvements of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings have had much to do with permitting faster ma- 
chine production with greater operating efficiency. 


Consultation with Hyatt Engineers on bearing prob- 
lems makes it easy for users to be sure that the bearing 
selected is the right one and the application is tech- 
nically correct. 
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The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
has gone to war (along with many 
other accurate Hamilton timepieces). 
But soon it will be back. Wait for the 
new Hamilton . . . a watch worth 
waiting for! 
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peace, with a note on sovereignty; Jerome 
S. Bruner on public opinion and its role; 
and George F. Thomas on American 
peace ideals and the moral basis of peace. 
A timely, instructive, realistic book on 
the questions currently foremost in the 
minds of thinking men. 


Mystery Week 


ALARUM AND Excursion. By Virginia 
Perdue. 187 pages. Crime Club. $2. Nick 
Matheny woke up in a_ sanitarium. 
Slowly he picked up the pieces of his 
memory: What had happened to his 
perfected formula for a synthetic fuel? 
What was wrong with his young wife? 
Where was his son? Mathenv’s escape 
from the sanitarium provides fast-break- 
ing answers to these questions. This is a 
superior thriller in a time of thriller 
mediocrity. 


QuoTH THE Raven. By Bruno Fischer. 
207 pages. Crime Club. $2. Sam Tree, 
an honest, middle-aged Brooklyn grocer, 
becomes involved in several shootings 
and three murders—all because he mar- 
ried into trouble. Since his wife avoids 
Sam’s questions, he decides to find the 
answers for himself. He. does, in a lively, 
better-than-average mystery. 


MuRDER AND THE MARRIED VIRGIN. 
By Brett Halliday. 179 pages. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. Soon after reopening his New 
Orleans office Mike Shayne, “investi- 
gator,” is working on what seems to him 
a connection between the theft ef an 
emerald necklace and the death of a 
bride. It is evident that his efforts annoy 
somebody, for he winds up badly beaten 
and accused of murder. However, this 
does not deter him from drawing  to- 
gether unrelated facts and proving his 
theory in his usual, hard-boiled, ingen- 
ious way. 
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| Languid Conspiracy 


After that near-perfect melodrama, “To 
Have and Have Not” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
16), the grateful moviegoer should be 
in the mood to forgive the Warner 
Brothers a miss or two. To wit, “The 
Conspirators.” 

In his novel of the same name, Fred- 
eric Prokosch slighted personal melo- 
drama, the better to suggest the hope, 
despair, and intrigue seething beneath 
the surface of the European stew that is 
neutral Lisbon. Missing that effect by a 
kilometer, the adapters have rung in a 
substitute plot worthy of a cartoon strip. 
The result is a tag end to a tired movie 
cycle and the waste of such past masters 
in melodrama as Peter Lorre, Sydney 
Greenstreet, and Joseph Calleia. 

In a studious try for the proper atmos- 
phere, the director Jean Negulesco has 
projected his theme in almost unrelieved 
chiaroscuro—which would be effective 
enough if the action lived up to the 
lighting. The story concerns a Dutch 
sabotcur (Paul Henreid) who escapes 
into Portugal and there contacts both the 
Allied underground and one Irene (Hedy 
Lamarr), a French refugee married to a 
Nazi diplomat (Victor Francen). 

Even when the director tries to whip 
up some suspense and a little gunplay 
for an overdue climax, the fireworks are 
on the languid side. There will be a ray 
of hope for some, however, in the fact 
that Miss Lamarr is married to the diplo- 
mat because he rescued her from a Nazi 
prison camp. Halfway through the film 
Henreid discovers that although Hedy is 
grateful, she could never really love her 
German husband. This is of some help, 
because if “The Conspirators” is a little 
silly on the conspiratorial side, the ro- 
mance is rarified stuff. 


Hedy Lamarr, at bay but elegant in a tired melodrama of Lisbon intrigue 











tom Puerto Rico" 


comes this finer - 


Wayne wrestles Raines for gun, not fun 


Wayne in the Saddle 


Averaging up the years, the rootin’- 
tootin’ horse opera remains ey 
most consistent gift to internationa D istilled in tl sale. Inieie als 
escapism. RKO-Radio’s “Tall in the asi . ponent ene ene — 
Saddle” (don’t let the title throw you) is the blue Caribbean, Ron Merito possesses 
is fapicet Western in the best sagebrush a rare flavor, distinctive fragrance and deli- 
tradition. 


Playing with a restraint reminiscent cate smoothness not found in any other rum. 
of his performance for John Ford in Tonight—en joy this taste sensation from trop- 
“Stagecoach,” one of the best of modern : : age 7 
Westerns, John Wayne is not only ex- ical Puerto Rico. Try it in your favorite rum 
ceptionally tall in the saddle again, but a 
belligerent broth of a boyo with either ane i 
fists or six-shooter. As a strong, silent use it in a manhattan, old-fashioned, sour or 
cowhand who descends on a _ lawless fizz. You'll be amazed — and delighted! 
cattle town, Wayne runs into any amount 
of trouble including cattle rustling, past a 
murders, uninhibited tough guys, and te 
assorted skulduggeries—all complicated 
by the rival attentions of a sweet, young 
thing (Audrey Long) from the East and 
a local lady (Ella Raines) who would 
have made Shakespeare think twice be- 
fore writing “The Tuning of the Shrew.” 
Smartly directed by Edwin L. Marin, 


this:second-hand sagebrush Salmagundi ae —— 
i$ served up twice as good as new. The w 
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Ice and sleet 
in tropic heat 


Ice is cold mercy for our men. who fight 
in the ing South Pacific sun. Wafer- 
thick, curved ribbons of the delicious stuff 
cools parched throats—reduces blood loss 
and pain—actually saves lives! 

In many remote outposts, ice can be made 
in a few minutes by a compact electric ice- 
making machine. Water freezes on a slowly 
revolving drum inside the unit. A cutting 
device shaves off the ice coat into ribbons. 
The speed of the revolving drum controls 
the quality and texture of the ice. This im- 
portant duty is entrusted to a small Bodine 
electric motor. 

The same high quality Bodine motors that 
are performing on machines of war will 
again be available for peacetime applications. 
Bodine’s 35 years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing fractional horse motors is available 


to help you select the correct motor for your | 


new motorized nes. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2266 W. Obie St, Chicago 12, I. 
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This is written for the considera- 
tion of those voters who face a great 
dilemma in this election. They be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt was right in 
his foreign policy before this war, but 
they believe just as sincerely that his 
domestic policies and administrative 
habits have been unspeakably bad. 
They want to vote approval of the 
President’s course in leading us into 
alliance with the forces fighting Ger- 
many, Japan and Fascist Italy, but 
they cannot approve domestic policies 
which have introduced chaos and in- 
cipient totalitarianism in America. 
They seek, in short, to bring forth from 
the President two Mr.. Roosevelts—the 


' one a valiant knight of the world, the 


other an improvident trickster at 
home; the one a luminous Galahad, 
the other a cunning Merlin. Then, by 
weighing the assets of one against the 
liabilities of the other, they seek to 
make a momentous choice at the polls 
as if, in reality, Mr. Roosevelt were 


running against himself. 


This duality is a child of summer 
dreaming. It cannot live in light of 
October facts. There are no two Mr. 
Roosevelts. Foreign policy is of the 
blood and bone of domestic policy. If 
you take Hull, you must take Hopkins. 
The tragedy of a postwar America, if 
Mr. Roosevelt still governs, is that the 
great design abroad will be frustrated 
by the great chaos at home: the four 
freedoms abroad, by the four horse- 
men at home-scarcities, subsidies, 
doles and inflation. 

This is so because what we do in 
the world must depend on what we do 
at home. International freedom of ac- 
tion depends on economic freedom at 
home. If we regiment production in 
agriculture and industry at home, we 
do it on the background of a measur- 
able American market. If we continue 
to balance income for workers against 
prices for producers, as the New Deal 
expresses it, and to manage our money 
values for social ends, we can theo- 
retically find a compromise, with 
something for everybody within the 
tight confines of our own country. But 
those confines must be very tight. If 
we maintain an inflated economy at 
home, we cannot, in the nature of 
things, accept the products of coun- 
tries which are seekin prosperity at 
home by selling abroad. We shall tell 
the people of those countries, sadly 
perhaps, that we want them to pros- 


The Indivisible Man 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


per, that we love them and we want to 
work with them to keep the peace, 
but we cannot have commercial inter- 
cofirse with them. 


That was the monumental figure 
of the six years before 1939. Despite 
Mr. Hull’s efforts to promote forei 
trade by reciprocal agreements, a 
struggled in vain. The harvest of for- 
eign trade was small, and our great 
productive capacity languished, in 
spite of doles, subsidies and made 
work. The economic plannérs and the 
money managers were in the saddle 
and they checked Hull on every side. 
We had an economy of subsidies, and 
a country which subsists on subsidies 
is an economic enemy of every other 


. country. A subsidy country can stran- 


gle a part of its production and keep 
prices up by scarcity, or it can dump 
the surplus on its neighbors. Either 
course is a form of economic warfare. 
And we cannot make political friends 
among economic enemies. 

A vivid example of this took place 
in 1933 at the Economic Conference 
in London. The nations were gathered 
together to create the basis of world 
economic peace and prosperity. The 
Americans who went had been given 
assurances of support. But when the 
conference came down to cases, Mr. 
Roosevelt thundered over the waters 
that America was busy creating a 
planned economy at home and that we 
were so sorry, but we eouldn’t cooper- 
ate. I was there and went down with- 
out trace in the same wreck with the 
other Americans on the delegation, 
buried under New Deal isolationism. 
On the troubled waters over the grave 
of the conference floated the NRA, the 
AAA and the lusty seeds of another war. 


Is the same thing in store after 
this peace? Yes, if Mr. Roosevelt is 
reelected. Read War Mobilization Di- 
rector Byrnes’s program, issued on 
Sept. 7. The new economy is there. 
A planned economy, with doles for the 
shivering leftovers in a shrunken econ- 
omy, and nothing at all left for trade 
with the world. 

That is why a vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy is a vote for a 
domestic system which will make a 
mockery of international ation. 
The two policies are indivisible. The 
New Deal is a seamless web. Take it 
all or'let it alone! 





















































POWERED BY ALLISON 

P-38 — Lightning 

. P-39 —Airacobra 

- Ps é a 2 2 P-40—Warhawk 
oximately 3,900 horsepower. ge A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
: ra ae ‘ P-63 —Kingcob 
undreds of horsepower - | , i v——_9 


The more-than-50,000 Allison engines 
built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 
power the above planes. 
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hen America 

Was in knee-pants, 
Old Overholt was first served 
To discriminating folk 

In friendly old inns 

Such as shown below. 
Throughout 134 
Intervening years, 

This robust rye 

Has acquired an ever-growing 
Following of loyal friends, 


gathering place for Philadelphia marketmen as far 
“back as 1772. 
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And has done so 
With this one 

Simple virtue— 
Its Good Taste ° 


Always stands out. 
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